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A NATION IN MOURNING. 


UCH is the title of an eloquent pamphlet by M. pz 

MonTALEMBERT, who, while he is the advocate of re- 
sistance to revolution, not to say of tyranny, everywhere 
else, is the advocate of revolution in Poland. But he says 
the revolution in Poland is entirely different from the revo- 
lution everywhere else. No doubt to him it appears so. 
But the reason why it appears so to him is conveyed in a 
single sentence of his pamphlet :—‘ La question catholique 
“ prime toutes les autres en Pologne, mais aussi la question 
“ Polonaise est d’une importance vitale pour les destinées de 
“la foi et de l’Eglise universelle.” In Italy, it is infidelity, as 
M. pve MonrTaLemBert calls it, struggling against the 
Papacy. In Poland, it is a Catholic people led by a Catholic 
priesthood, struggling against oppressors who belong to the 
schismatical Greek Church. Is it not singular that this able 
and accomplished man should not be able to see, what others 
see so clearly, that his whole view of political questions is 
coloured by his religious partialities? That M. pz Moyra- 
LEMBERT is a sincere lover of free institutions we do not for 
a moment doubt. To love free institutions is the tendency 
of every generous heart, and of every heart which, being 
deeply penetrated with the truth of its’ own convictions, 
believes that in the fair arena of free discussion they will 
win the moral and intellectual allegiance of mankind. There 
is, therefore, nothing. hypocritical or Jesuitical in M. bE 
MonTALEMBERT'S advocacy of liberty. But when Catholicism 
and liberty come into collision, Catholicism remains the 
mistress of his heart. He persists, indeed, in- spite of 
history, in the fond belief that the interests of Catholicism 
and liberty, at bottom, are the same. He points to Poland 
as the country where Catholicism harmonizes most admi- 
rably with the spirit of modern society. Does it not 
strike him as strange that, instead of finding the political 
beneficence of Catholicism, and its essential tendency 
to unite with modern liberty developed most strongly 
at its centre, he should have to look to Poland for a good 
example ? 

The spectacle presented by the Poles at this moment 
is, in M. DE MonTALEMBERT’s eyes, most sublime. In 
Poland, his heart, broken by the general shipwreck of Euro- 
pean honour, found consolation in beholding “an entire nation 
“under the empire of a moral sentiment.” “The mourning 
“jis complete and universal. This nation, naturally, gay, 
“ joyous, greedy of spectacles and pleasures, interdicts itself 
“from everything of the kind. The theatres are abandoned, 
“the public gardens deserted, public and private festivities 
“suppressed. Dancing, which of all habits is the most 
“ popular and the most indispensable for the Pole, as well as 
“for the Hungarian and the Spaniard, is strictly forbidden 
“even in the interior of families. All the women are in black 
“from head to foot. Naturally fond of dress and admirably 
“well made for it, they have unanimously renounced every 
“ other costume. For nearly six months this attitude has been 
“taken up and preserved from one end of Poland to the 
“other, as a symbol of reprobation and indignation, 
“and also as a pledge of union and reconciliation.” Among 
other sublime manifestations of their feelings, it seems, 
the Poles chant, in the face of their rulers, a national 
liturgy, containing the prayer “From plague, fire, and 
“slavery to the Muscovite, good Lord deliver us.” 
Other witnesses confirm and extend M. pz MonTaLEMBERT'S 
observations. Now we hear of a number of ladies setting 
out to make a solemn and ostentatious pilgrimage on foot 
to a shrine of the Virarn in order to implore her protec- 
tion against the Cossacks. Now we have another set of 
ladies parading the streets, decked out in the ornaments 
Which are supposed to be most offensive to the authori- 
ties. By the last accounts, the smashing of shops kept by 


persons not belonging to the “nationality” had been added 
to other moral symbols of the national indignation. 

Now all this, which appears’ to M. pe MonTaLemMBert 
and others so sublime, appears tous, we confess, very un- 
wise, and not a little puerile. .What sense can there be 
in demonstrations the only possible effect of which is to 
keep up a perpetual irritation, and to render it impossible for 
the Government to enter on better courses if it is inclined 
to do so, as to all appearances it is? Suppose the Russian 
authorities to be twenty times tyrants, where is the use of 
exciting their tyrannical passions by the most galling kind 
of insults? If you had fallen into the hands of a brigand, 
would you think it wise or sublime to spit in his face 
and pull his nose? The Muscovites may be monsters, but 
they cannot be expected themselves to accept that theory ; 
and it is idle to act as though they could be expected to 
accept it, if you desire any practical result. Their departure 
may be most desirable, but to affront them is to provoke 
them, instead of departing, to remain and avenge the affront. 
The Poles, M. pe MonTaLempert ‘tells us, are a dancing 
nation ; and now, by an heroic effort; they have all given up 
dancing and taken to moral demonstration. Perhaps there 
may be more affinity: between dancing and moral demon- 
strations, and less sacrifice in giving up the first for the 
second, than M. p— MonTALEMBERT may imagine. A Russian 
bureaucrat or dragoon is, at all events, only acting up to the 
instincts of the bureaucratic or dragooning nature if he re- 
gards these people as a set of peevish and fractious children, 
to be soothed into tranquillity by gentle means, if possible, 
and, if gentle means fail, to be coerced with the stick. “In 
“ Poland,” says M. pe Monratempert, “all is grave, sad, 
“ and sombre, because all bears the impress of an indomitable 
“ resolution—that of accepting no peace, no prosperity, no 
“ security, and leaving none to their masters, till justice is 
“done them.” That is exactly the case of the Russian 
authorities, and it is one which it is rather difficult to 
answer. 

To get out of their present situation, the Poles ought to 
know how they got into it. And this they evidently do not 
know, nor will they learn it from M. pe MonTAcemBert, 
whose version of Polish history is a Catholic myth. The 
“crown of thorns” is not their “emblem.” They were a 
gallant and fascinating, but light, frivolous, and factious 
nation, who, in an age of general roguery and rapine, when 
other nations preserved their national independence, after 
arduous struggles, by union and patriotism, sold themselves, 
by their want of those qualities, into the hands of their 
enemies, Saving their desultory valour, they had absolutely 
nothing about them, as a people, worthy of respect, till they 
fell victims to a great misfortune, which, like death, makes 
everybody respectable. In the somewhat blasphemous canticle 
which M. pz MonraLemBeERtT calls their Marseillaise, and with 
which they are in the habit of provoking the Russians to fire 
upon them, they pray to the Lord at the end of each verse, “to 
“restore them their country and their liberty.” If Providence 
were to restore them the country and theliberty they had before, 
it would restore them a country of degraded and brutalized 
serfs, with a large Pariah caste of usurious Jews, an ignorant 
anil persecuting hierarchy, and a nobility which, for factious- 
ness, turbulence, venality, and political profligacy might have 
sought its rival in the annals of the world—the whole being 
under a Constitution, the main object of which was to encou- 
rage and protect the individual arrogance of each member of 
the privileged class at a-reckess sacrifice of the interest of the 
State. We have at this moment no sort of evidence that the 
mass of the rural populationenter into or understand the move- 
ment, which appears to be almost entirely confined to Warsaw 
and the few other towns. The Jews, who stand commercially 
in the place of a middle class, are utterly incapable of per- 
forming the political functions of such a class under a free 
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constitution. .M. MontraLemBert does his best to em- 
brace them, but is evidently somewhat repelled. The 
Catholic priesthood, if the movement they are now leading 
were triumphant, would probably at once begin by persecut- 
ing the nonconformists. Among the nobility themselves 
there are as many factions as there were in the Court of the 
exiled Cartes II. “All the parties,” says M. pe Monra- 
LEMBERT, “which divided, and still divide Poland, are at 
“ the present moment merged in a single party ; all dissen- 
“ sions are suspended, forgotten, buried under the mourning 
“for a common country.” The dissensions may be sus- 
pended, as dissensions between revolutionists frequently are 
during the first period of the revolutionary struggle, but 
they are neither forgotten nor buried, as would appear the 
moment the common enemy was vanquished and the scramble 
for the spoils had begun. The reforms and concessions which 
are sincerely offered by the Emperor ALEXANDER, and which 
(it is melancholy to think) he had resolved to offer before 
any blood had been shed, if heartily accepted and wisely 
used, will form at least a practical step in that reascent 
which is so notoriously difficult when the descent has once 
been made. In the interest of Europe, which requires that 
Poland should be a nation, and in their own interest, we 
would earnestly recommend the Poles to take that step while 
they may. The counsel is not romantic, but it is sound. 


GARIBALDILI 


T seems almost impossible that the report of GarIBALDI’s 
intended acceptance of an American commission should be 
even founded on truth. That the living representative of ideal 
chivalry should become a mercenary in a foreign civil war 
would be one of those disappointments or disenchantments 
which demoralize whole generations. GaAriIBALvI would be 
as much out of place as WasHINGTON or CROMWELL under 
an alien standard; nor is it credible that he should be 
deluded into the belief that the Federal armies are engaged 
in acrusade for freedom. The United States are prosecuting 
with justifiable vigour one of those political quarrels which, 
recurring under the influence of similar causes from age to 
age, have gone far to make up the history of the world. A 
professional soldier, left without employment by the existing 
peace in Europe, might be excused for placing his experience 
at the service of the party with which he might sympathize 
in the American struggle ; but Gar1BaLpI, although he long 
since took a part in the obscure squabbles of the Argentine 
Republics, has, by his subsequent exploits, incurred the 
obligation of devoting his life exclusively to the cause of 
Italy. The just enmity of Vienna and the perfidious 
cupidity of Paris would be stimulated by fresh hopes of 
success if the great popular leader were to sink into the 
grade of a Dalgetty. 

There has never been a moment at which the representa- 
tive of the national feeling could so ill be spared. The undis- 
ciplined masses of Naples find in the name of the Liberator 
the only symbol which they can yet understand of a common 
Italian country. Their vague demand for the recovery of 
Rome is little better than an inarticulate utterance of patriotic 
feeling; but, in connexion with their trust in GarrBa.p1, the 
shouts which welcomed his festival may perhaps hereafter 
prove to have been prophecies of a resolute and intelligent 
policy. The domineering intruders who keep up a focus of civil 
war in the centre of Italy have deliberately stimulated the 
‘general expectation that the capital will be shortly evacuated. 
The mysterious pamphlet which has, in pursuance of the Impe- 
rial system, been lately published and disavowed, was probably 
intended to increase the general eagerness for the acquisition of 
Rome by the alternate operation of hope and sudden disap- 
pointment. As soon as the effect is produced, the semi-official 
journals intimate that, although the temporal power of the 
Holy See cannot be given away, it may, if a sufficient price 
is offered, be sold by its august protector. “France requires 
“ efficacious guarantees for the future before she withdraws her 
“ hand and her eword from Italian affairs. .... In short, the 
* spontaneous concession of guarantees would not stop Italian 
 liberty—it would establish it. It woald not be for France 
“the satisfaction of a suspicious distrust, but a necessary 
“security. To determine the nature and extent of these 
“ guarantees is a work which belongs to diplomacy. Italy 
“alone could anticipate it by a spontaneous inspiration of 
“loyalty and gratitude.” In other words, to reduce this 
arrogant balderdash to its naked impudence, France demands 
the cession of Sardinia in exchange for Rome. “ France,” 


“constituted on the other side of the Alps a great nation, 
“Public opinion, improvident because generous, never 
“thought what might be the effect of so great a change 
“in international relations.” The generous improvidengs 
which extorted Savoy and Nice from the necessities of 
Italy now extends itself to a province which never, in 
ancient or modern times, acknowledged even for a day 
the supremacy of Paris. Sardinia was not a part of the 
Gaul of Casar; it was secured by English arms even from 
the grasping rapacity of NaPoLEon ; and in the long interval 
it had never been claimed by any Government of France, 
The islanders cannot be accused, like the Savoyards, of speak- 
ing a dialect of French; nor are they, like the inhabitants of 
the country of Nice, subject to the misfortune of living in 
the same river-basin which includes a French department, 
The servile agents of Imperial covetousness have only been 
able to discover that Sardinia is on the high-road between 
Corsica and Algeria. It would be impossible to devisea 
more frivolous pretext for the annexation of any portion of 
Italy. Unfortunately, the shameless audacity of the demand 
furnishes no sufficient security against the possibility of its 
success. It is, of course, unnecessary to add that emphatie 
official or semi-official disclaimers afford no proof that aggres- 
sive designs have been relinquished. 

If the Italian Government were, by a professedly voluntary 
act, to cede Sardinia to France, it would probably be inex 
pedient for England to resist the spoliation. A war to 
compel the resumption of a ceded territory must be 
ostensibly waged against the former possessor as well as 
against the diplomatic plunderer. It is only as the ally 
of the weaker State that England could interfere with irre- 
sistible force and indisputable justice. Count Cavour 
pledged himself never to surrender another inch of Italian 
territory, and Baron Ricasoxi incurs the invectives of 
Parisian journalists because he is thought even more imprac- 
ticable than his predecessor ; yet, as long as the cession of Sar- 
dinia is the subject of negotiation, there is always a risk of 
some interval of weakness on the part of the Italian Govern- 
ment. In the meantime, Imperial agents will be employed 
in bribing and menacing the Sardinian population, and as 
soon as their intrigues are ripe, the French Government will 
challenge an appeal to the modern and fraudulent device of 
universal suffrage. If Italy is to be saved from the perpetual 
menace of further dismemberment, it is indispensably neces- 
sary that both the nation and the threatened province should 
declare, with unmistakeable firmness and unanimity, their 
determination to maintain the independence of every portion 
of Italy. The necessary movement requires the aid of the 
leader who is likely to be the most earnest opponent of foreign 
meanness and violence. 

The loss of Nice deprived Garrpatpt of a country, and the 

bitter resentment which it provoked seemed excusable even 
when it was directed against the foremost statesman of Italy. 
After his marvellous campaign in Sicily and Southern Italy, 
he retired in simple dignity to his island-farm in the remotest 
corner of Victor EmManvet’s dominions, Caprera is a part 
of Sardinia, and now the insatiable greediness of the 
foreigner threatens once more to expel the hero from his 
home. In this instance he has the warning of past experi- 
ence, and there is still time to counteract a conspiracy which 
rests on no previous bargain or irresistible necessity. Every 
Italian, including the rude mountain population of Sardinia, 
would answer an appeal from GarrBaLpt in favour of resist- 
ance to his heartless persecutor. It is not even necessary to 
resort to arms, if the whole nation will express an irrevocable 
resolution to pay no more territorial black mail. NaPoLEoN 
III. has many alternative projects for the amusement of the 
vain race which he has deprived of dignity and freedom. If 
he found it necessary to abandon his schemes on Sardinia, he 
would turn his attention to some more vulnerable quarter, and 
the Roman question would certainly not be more difficult of 
solution after a practical proof that Italy had become 4 
united nation. 
The surrender of Sardinia to France would go far to dis- 
solve the cordial alliance which has united England to Italy 
since the commencement of the process of liberation. As 
the sophists of the French press remark, with unwonted ap- 
proximation to truth, the sacrifice of a part of the Italian 
territory would imply the acceptance of a permanently 
dependent position. The statesmen of Turin are fully aware 
of the disgrace and danger which would be involved in the 
abandonment of the ancient dominions of the Crown ; but 
possibly they may exaggerate the risk of resistance, 


it seems, “has never hesitated in her devotion ; she has 


they are justifiably anxious to close the Roman question. 
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In this instance, GARIBALDI would be the stronger for his 
known disregard of diplomatic considerations and of far- 
sighted alarms. Neither loving nor fearing the imperious 
patron who haggles with Italy for instalments of indepen- 
dence, he will assert the right of his countrymen to an un- 
purehased concession which, if it were accomplished, 
would establish no claim to gratitude. If the piratical 
plot against Sardinia is defeated for the time, there is 
little danger that it will be revived. Even in the Bona- 
partist millennium of M. CHEVALIER and Mr. Bricut, 
there is still a remnant of moral sense which takes the form 
of European opinion. The pretension of France to despoil 
Italy of one outlying province after another revives the 
odious memory of the First Napo.zon’s dealings with Prussia 
or with Spain. If an attempt were made to seize Sardinia 
by force, England at Jeast would answer without hesitation 
to the demand of Italy for assistance. The success of any 
diplomatic intrigue may be rendered impossible if GartBaLDI 
watches the insidious policy of France, and rouses the national 
feeling at the proper moment. The public enemy would 
rejoice to hear that the champion and representative of 
Italian patriotism had deserted his post to engage in a civil 
contest with which he has no concern, and to aid in the sub- 
jugation of foreign States which profess to be fighting for 
liberty and independence. 


MEXICO. 


EXICO is a standing exception to the proverb that 
when things are at the worst they must mend. The 
condition of the country has, for the last twenty or thirty 
years, always seemed to be as bud as possible, and each year 
has seen an aggravation of its disorders which might have 
been thought impossible. Mexico is always at the worst, 
and never mends. Mexican patriots—and there are some 
such, though not to be found in the ranks of either of the 
parties which are engaged in tearing their country to pieces 
at home and disgracing it abroad—profess great indignation 
at the suggestion which has been often made, especially by 
the citizens of the United States, that the anarchy of Mexico 
is due to the absence of civilization, and to an utter incapa- 
city for self-government on the part of the mixed race of 
Spanish and Indian extraction which forms so considerable 
an element in Mexican society. A few months since, an 
elaborate and clever defence of Mexican civilization was 
published in Paris, in answer to the charges brought against 
the country by one of the Ministers of the United States. 
The defence, as usually happens, brings the substantial part 
of the accusation into greater prominence than ever. A 
strong case is certainly made out in favour of the existence 
of a certain kind of civilization in a people whose national 
career provokes contempt and indignation. The civilization 
of religion and of art is said to have advaneed in Mexico to 
a point higher, at any rate, than it has reached in the 
Anglo-Saxon portions of America. The absence of slavery 
is pointed at as evidence of a superior morality ; and the 
amalgamation of the colonia] and native races is appealed to 
as proof of a higher humanity than is shown by the Ameri- 
can treatment of the Indians, who have withered away 
before the advance of European energy and selfishness. The 
multiplication of churches and clergy, and the erection of 
religious edifices, in some instances not unworthy of com- 
parison with those of Europe, are made to do duty as signs 
of a religious spirit ; andthe absence of material progress, 
and the lack of public virtue, and even of public honesty, is 
explained as the inevitable result of the dissensions between 
the ecclesiastical and the Liberal parties into which the 
country has been split from the day when it secured its in- 
dependence of the Spanish crown. The inference which the 
world is asked to draw from all these facts is, that the 
anarchy which has so long prevailed in Mexico is of the 
same temporary character as that which has often followed 
European revolutions ; and if there were any ground for this 
confidence, there might be some pretext for postponing the 
threatened intervention which the last excesses of the 
Mexican authorities have rendered indispensable for the 
protection of the lives and property of foreigners who are 
unfortunate enough to have thrown in their lot with that 
distracted State. 

It isa hard thing to say of any people, that they are in- 
capable of that measure of civilization which is necessary 
to maintain political and commercial relations with the 
subjects of other Powers ; and it is possible that the taint of 
Indian barbarism which has corrupted Mexican society may 


ultimately be purged out. If there be, as it is charitable to 
suppose, @ basis for a stable Government in those sections of 
Mexican society which have taken part with neither of the 
factions who have alternately plundered the country which 
they profess to govern, the only chance for the restoration of 
order is to be found in the energetic repression of the con- 
tending parties which have crushed out every attempt at the 
establishment of a settled Government. It is hopeless to 
wait for such a result from the action of the Mexicans them- 
selves. Whatever unknown virtues they may possess, they 
are clearly incapable of founding a Government without 
extrinsic aid ; and the violence and bad faith which have 
been displayed equally by Mrramon and Juarez have fur- 
nished ample justification for a foreign intervention, which 
every patriotic Mexican ought to welcome with delight. 
England especially has endured at the hands of Mexico 
injuries to which she has never submitted from any other 
nation. The bondholders, who have been uniformly defrauded 
by every successive Government, may perhaps be thought to 
have courted theirown fate, butthe wrongs which England has 
so patiently endured have not been exclusively of a private 
character. If it has not been the practice for our 
Government to enforce the claims of English creditors of a 
foreign State, we have never been backward to interpose for 
the personal protection of British subjects abroad. At this 
moment, all the Englishmen in Mexico hold their lives in 
their hands; and the savage cry of “ Death to foreigners” has 
already been raised in a capital which has no lack of ruffians 
to whom massacre and plunder are familiar avocations. 
More than twenty Englishmen are said to have been recently 
murdered, and the authorities of the country show neither 
the will nor the power to afford any protection. Frenchmen 
and Americans fare no better than British subjects, and it 
is scarcely likely that the Powers which interposed to stop 
the murderous conflicts of Syrian barbarians will long re- 
main quiet while their own subjects are in imminent danger 
from the de facto Government of what purports to be a 
friendly State. By the side of the atrocities which are prac- 
tised alike by ecclesiastical brigands and Liberal ruffians, 
mere pecuniary injuries may seem of small account. But 
there is a limit to endurance even of wrongs of this deserip- 
tion; and that limit has surely been reached when one 
Government forcibly seizes treasure placed under the pro- 
tection of a British Minister, and its successor ostenta- 
tiously proclaims its intention to withhold the restitution 
to which it stands solemnly pledged. 

Probably the unexam)led forbearance which has hitherto 
been shown has been in some degree due to the difficulties 
of joint action by the different countries which are aggrieved. 
France and the United States have an interest in the pacifi- 
cation of Mexico second only to that of Great Britain, and 
Spain may fairly claim to join in any intervention which 
may be attempted. Auglo-Freneh expeditions are not the 
most desirable arrangements ; but the evil may be somewhat 
mitigated by the association of other Powers, and a combined 
expedition for the establishment of security in Mexico would 
be at any rate less objectionable than the French interposi- 
tion in Syria, and is recommended by considerations fully as 
powerful for us as those which prompted the crusade against 
the savages of the Lebanon. The United States would 
probably at no time have been disposed to act in concert 
with European Powers upon any part of the territory of the 
New World, which they always looked upon as their own in- 
heritance. Probably an invitation to join in a Mexican inter- 
vention would be regarded by Mr. Lixcotn as a ruse to 
withdraw his forces from their occupation in subjugating the 
South, while a purely Earopean expedition would of course 
be denounced as an unworthy atteinpt to take advantage of 
the intestine troubles of the Republic. Possibly, however, 
the fear that Mexican anarchy may ultimately play into the 
hands of the Secessionists may modify the reluctance of the 
American Government to act in concert with European 
States ; but whether this be so or not, it is impossible that 
England can for ever remain passive under wrong in order to 
appease the susceptibility of the Northern States, or even 
to avoid the embarrassment of another Anglo-French ex- 
pedition. 

Some premature speculations have been indulged in as to 
the form of government which it may be desirable to esta- 
blish when the country has been rescued from the grasp of 
the barbarians who have brought it to ruin. Clearly it is the 
interest of all the European Powers to leave the Mexicans 
free to inaugurate any Government which may give a fair 
promise of stability. We doubt whether much disappoint- 
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ment will be felt at the magnanimous refusal of Don Juan 
pe Bourzon to accept a throne which has not been offered 
him, nor do the claims of the Parrerson branch of the 
BonaParRTEs appear to have much to recommend them. 
These are matters which are better left for future considera- 
tion. The immediate object of any intervention must be 
protection, and not coercion. So that law is allowed to take 
the place of anarchy, it is no great concern of ours whether 
the Mexicans choose this or that chief, or whether they give 
him the title of President or King. The one thing which is 
now plain is, that the time for forbearance has been ex- 
hausted, and that Mexico can no longer be permitted to 
rob and murder foreigners with impunity. 


MR. NEWDEGATE AT SPARKENHOE. 


E own to a liking for the British Georgics and Bucolics. 
No doubt it will be said that our sympathies with 
them are especially professional, and that our interest in the 
annual agricultural meetings depends on their timing. Any- 
thing is a godsend to journalists in the autumn; and 
when murders, railway accidents, and fires are used up, our 
orators in the shires are doubly and trebly welcome. Allowing 
for these professional tendernesses towards the greater 
farmers’ gatherings, there remains, however, a large amount 
of social and general interest in the thing itself. Here we 
get at the farmer’s mind, and measure his social and intel- 
lectual standing. - It is just the time and the occasion 
when the real man comes out. The harvest is gathered in. 
Full rick-yards and the pleasant assurance of rent pro- 
vided for give a relish to the equally pleasant gratifica- 
tions of a good dinner and the black strap of the Black 
Lion. The British farmer is decidedly at his best at such 
gatherings as the Sparkenhoe Farmers’ Club. He occupies 
his legitimate position. He is the sun and centre of a system 
which represents the substantial elements of the common 
weal. If, as has been said, the real end of all government is 
to find bread for the people, the farmer knows pretty well that 
he and his calling are at the root of the whole matter. 
He is fresh from the threshing-machine. He has just 
acted as judge in a ploughing-match, and Lords and Baronets 
come down to an early dinner with him at the fami- 
liar market table. The customary toasts have been given, 
but with a new gusto, Success to British Agriculture, 
and Speed the Plough, have been received with unwonted 
honours. There are nine hundred ladies and gentlemen 
at dinner, and a county member in the chair, with two 
peers, several admirals and generals, the clergy, and county 
gentry—all acting in the old and favourite farce of the 
farmer’s friend—and Mr. NewprcaTe booked for a speech. 
Sparkenhoe must, on such an occasion, have scintillated with 
a brilliancy equal to the etymology of its name. Where on 
earth, or in the stiff clays, Sparkenhoe may be, is best known 
to the British Topographical Dictionary ; but, judging from 
the intellectual food provided for its agriculturists by Mr. 
NEWDEGATE, the schoolmaster has been abroad to some pur- 
pose in those parts. Beotia, to use an allusion which will | 
be at once understood by such an audience, has become the 
Attica of England. If the British Association is in difficul- 
ties about the place for its next year’s meeting, Sparkenhoe 
may put in claims not to be summarily dismissed. 

Mr. Newpecarte’sspeech on the occasion must have been 
suited to his audience, and certainly the orator took a large 
measure of the capacity and attainments of his hearers. He | 
is so proud of his performance that he has been at the trouble 
of repeating it with historical illustrations from Ho.insHep, 
and, as befitted the stage of its repetition at Stratford-on- 
Avon, with copious references to “the divine WILLIAMs,” 
together with defiance, sharp and vehement, to all newspaper 
criticisms. His speech—we should rather call it his lecture 
—was saturated not only with natural eloquence, but with a 
fund of illustrations from all things human and divine, which 
presupposed in the Sparkenhoe farmer a whole encyclopedia 
of literature. History, sacred and profane, ancient and 
modern Lempriere’s Dictionary, Watts’ Scripture His- 
tory, mythology, theology, political economy—all were 
assumed by Mr. NewpecareE to be at the fingers’ ends of the 
Sparkenhoe Farmers’ Club. And doubtless the knowledge 
of the Sparkenhoe Farmers and Mr. Newpecate on these 
subjects was fairly matched. Here are some of the things 
which the farmers assembled were told, and which doubt- 
less they conveyed to their appreciating families. Members 


of Parliament are not—so Mr. NEWDEGATE was anxious to 


impress upon his hearers—the Sisyphuses of debate. Neither 


is Lord Patmerston the Penelope of Legislation. The 
Massacre of the Innocents—that is, the rejection of sundry 
Bills in Parliament—is so called because the fact of these 
children being massacred makes them innocent. The county 
members are to the House of Commons what Hungary is to 
Austria. An annual exhibition of fat cattle, scarifiers, tups, 
turnips, Cochin China cocks, hollyhocks, and mangel-wurzel, is 
the British Feast of Tabernacles. Crook-backed Dick, on the 
scene of whose defeat the Sparkenhoe Club was assembled, was 
arepresentative man. He represented social disorder, while 
Henry VII. represented the patriarchal principle. The 
patriarchal principle is the right thing. A cattle show 
represents the patriarchal principle—the Feast of Taber- 
nacles represents the patriarchal principle. “The Jews of 
“old assembled; each family in its own leafy bower ;” but we 
meet in a large marquee, one family, nine hundred strong; 
yet it is a Feast of Tabernacles in either case. England in 
general, Sparkenhoe in particular, represents the patriarchal 
principle. Nations flourish or fade, just as they cultivate or 
neglect the patriarchal principle. France, and those gallant 
Frenchmen, for seventy years have set at nought the great 
patriarchal principle, and “now, in their sober moments, 
“would recal its glories.” Then, in America, look at the 
history of the patriarchal principle. “In the South the 
“ patriarchal system is stronger than in the North ; and the 
“ consequence is that the North has hitherto succumbed to 
“theSouth..... It is the recognition of that respect for the 
“ patriarchal system and for family which is, and has been, 
“ the strength of England. You will show you will not lag 
“ behind the times, yet still retaining this element of strength, 
“ thanks to the presence of the ladies, you are in a position to 
“ look forward to continued prosperity.” Quite so. Nothing 
could be more to the point. “Thanks to the presence of the 
“ ladies,” the patriarchal principle is hardly yet in danger in 
England. No doubt, without the presence of the ladies, it 
would fare hard with the patriarchal system—they are, in 
every point of view, quite essential to its success. In France 
and America, the laws of primogeniture and entail have been 
set aside, as Mr. NewDEGATE remarks, and with what disas- 
trous results he conjures all history and Sparkenhoe to testify. 
But he takes courage. Thanks to the presence of the ladies 
—without whom primogeniture, or any other geniture, would 
be difficult, and who are essential even to a sound law of 
succession in tail male—the patriarchal principle, not only in 
Sparkenhoe, but in England, is likely to survive. 

Now certainly all this was admirably suited to the Georgie 
mind. Who cannot but picture the British farmer, that 
very evening, recounting the sayings of Sparkenhoe, assuring 
and re-assuring the wife of his bosom, on Mr. NEwDEGATE’s 
authority, that the county member was not a Sisyphus, and 
that Lord Patmerston was no Penelope—that he, the man of 
acres, had just been celebrating the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and that he and neighbour Clodpole represented the patri- 
archal principle? Recalling her own olive branches, the 
mistress of Mudacres could quite understand this last 
assurance, but as to all the rest of Mr. NEwpEGATE'’S in- 
formation, the Feast of Tabernacles must have appeared to 
her very much indeed like a Feast of Bacchus. We can 
almost fancy her reply Lord Patmerston not a Penelope? 
“ Why, who ever imagined that he was? Who ever sus- 
“ nected Lord Patmerston to be a grass widow, spinning @ 
“ veil, with half a hundred beaux eating him out of house 
“ and home at Broadlands? Lord Patmerston not a Pene- 
“lope? If this were all that Mr. Newpecare had to tell 


|“ you, Mr. Turmut, he might have spared his breath. Who 


“on earth ever took him for a Sisyphus, or any other of 
“the heathen gods and goddesses? And as to the 
“ Massacre of the Innocents, it sounds to me quite blasphe- 
“mous to talk of the Blessed Scripture Saints over 
“your pipes and tobacco, Mr. Turmut. Indeed, I don’t 
“believe a word of what you say about the Feast 
“of Tabernacles. Mr. Newpreate is a Christian gen- 
“tleman, and I am sure he would not think of turning 
“ Jew; and if you are going to keep the Feast of Taber- 
“ nacles, I don’t know, I’m sure, how far this patriarchal 
“ principle is to go. Is Mr. Newpercare going in for all the 
“ Jewish rites, I should like to know? Patriarchs, as far as 
“ T know my Bible, carried this principle rather further than 
“T like. It’s all very well to tell me that Mr. NEwDEGATE 
“ said that ‘the success of these meetings is to be attribu- 
“ ¢table to the presence of the ladies,’ and that farmers are 
“the patriarchal principle. But Apranam and Jacos had 
“ Hacars, and Leas, and Brnwans, and I don’t know who. 
“JT think 1 know my Bible as well as Mr. NEWDEGATE 
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“There's the Mormons—they represent the patriarchal 
“principle. If this is ‘your Feast of Tabernacles and your 
“ patriarchal principle, I'll have none of it at Sparkenhoe. 
“ You'll be all for a Murder of the Innocents next, and then 
“ what’s to become of the children? It’s all very well to say 
“ Lord Berners only meant the Church Rates Bill; but I 
“ suppose you'll be bringing home a Penelope yourself, or 
“some such hussy. And if this is all that comes of your 
“ Feast of Tabernacles, I think, Mr. Turmut, you’d better 
“ stay at home next year. It’s very fine to come over me with 
“ «thanks to the ladies.’ What do I care if it is all in the 
“ Bible and the end of the Dictionary. It’s very profane to 
“talk out of the Bible, except on Sundays, leastwise after 
“ the market dinner ; and as to the Dictionary, I believe Mr. 
“ NEwpEGATE, after all, is a Sisyphus, or some such thing ; 
“and more shame to him. And I pity poor Mrs. Newpe- 
“ Gate from all my heart, with his patriarchal principle, and 
“such like nonsense.” If this is what comes of talking fine 
at Sparkenhoe, Mr, Newpecare has only himself to thank. 


FRIENDS AND FOES AT VIENNA. 


HE Parliamentary admirers of M. von ScuMeRiinc 
have just given him what the Yankees call an ovation. 
That is, they assembled to the number of a hundred, eat 


a dinner, and then drank his health, and told him how | 
| ness of the House of Commons were brought to a standstill 


very delighted they were to find he had been so firm. He 
had won their sympathy and devotion by the resolute way in 
which he had stuck to his plan in spite of its utter failure. 
There are always friends of this sort at the call of every 
public man as Jong as he is in power, and no foes could be 
more dangerous. Above all, to a man so pedantic and 
narrow-minded as M. von ScHMERLING, no opposition could 
be more perilous than the applause of a large body of 
enthusiastic Germans, who persuade him and themselves 
that to quarrel with Hungary is a very noble and German 
thing to do, and, in its way, a national triumph. A man 
must be very unfit to be Prime Minister of Austria who 
thinks that this is a time for congratulation. Constitutional 
Government can scarcely be said to be on its trial there, 
because it was never fairly started; but no attempt 
at governing by a Chamber could have been more 
unsuccessful. This is not altogether the fault of the 
Emperor or his Ministers. They tried an experiment with- 
out any knowledge of the body on which it was to be tried. 
They were ignorant of how the Hungarians felt, and how the 
Poles and Croats felt. They took a leap in the dark, and are 
landed in the mud, but there is no reason to doubt that they 
wished the experiment to succeed, and really hoped they would 
light on a dry place. One of the penalties which a despotic 
Government pays for the system it works is, that it knows 
next to nothing of what its subjects really think and wish 
for. Gallicia, and Hungary, and Croatia are overrun with 
German and Bohemian officials, who are fervently hated by 
those out of whom they screw the taxes, and are cut in 
general society. A few of the grandees whose families have 
been accustomed to spend the winter in Vienna since the days 
of Maria THERESA, are the only other source from which the 
Government can get information; and it is obvious that 
the information of foreign officials and unnaturalized 
grandees is not likely to be very valuable. It has turned 
out that the great dependencies of Austria will have nothing 
to do with a Federal Parliament. So low‘are the hopes of the 
Vienna Cabinet now fallen, that the official papers are trying 
to make capital out of the probability that Istria will consent 
to send two members. The inhabitants of that illustrious 
region have been worked on by the application of the most 
violent machinery. Not only has the temporal screw been 
put on with the utmost force, but the spiritual screw also 
has been applied, and the priests have been set to warn their 
flocks that not to send members to the Reichsrath is, in 
some way, to favour Victor EmMaNveEL and GARIBALDI, and 
that to favour such impious miscreants is the last extremity 
of sin. All this pressure has succeeded so far that, although 
a large number of electors decline to vote, enough are found, 
or are expected to be found, to send the Governor of the 
province: himself and one of his creatures to the Reichsrath. 
This has been done by firmness, and firmness is toasted and 
féted at Vienna. 

Supposing the whole Assembly could be filled up in this 
way, and that each dependency could be coaxed or bullied into 
electing a set of Government officials, the success would be 
utterly worthless, It is better to have foes in an Assembly 
than friends who cast ridicule and shame on the whole 


body. If the deputies are not natives of the provinces, re- 
presenting the wishes and interests of the provinces to which 
they belong, they are of no use at all. It is much simpler 
aud cheaper, and less offensive, to govern by an irrespon- 
sible Cabinet. But if natives are, in any case, induced to 
attend the Reichsrath, and their provinces will send them 
there, they give almost as much trouble as if they stayed 
away. ‘The object of the deputies of the non-German 
provinces is not to make the German Reichsrath work well, 
but to relate their own grievances, and to prepare their own 
future. The Gallician deputies appear to be divided into 
the party that hopes for ultimate annexation to a restored 
Poland, and the party that wishes for immediate annexation 
to Russia. The view taken of the Reichsrath by the 
deputies of provinces still more recently acquired 
may be inferred from an incident which lately oc- 
curred in the Assembly. A Dalmatian deputy rose to 
speak, and he expressed himself in the Croato-Servian 
language. It must be an agreeable amusement to the ma- 
jority of the deputies to have to sit and listen to a man 
talking Croato-Servian for several hours. Perhaps, however, 
it was as well that what he said was unintelligible. The 
drift of this Croato-Servian harangue was that Dalmatia had 
some thoughts of joining Croatia, and that, as Croatia had not 
recognised the Reichsrath, that assembly must not presume to 
make laws for Dalmatia. It was much as if the whole busi- 


by an Irish member advocating the Repeal of the Union in 
Erse. The blessed invention of counts-out has not pene- 
trated to Vienna, and the helpless assembly sat on patiently 
till the Croato-Servian came to an end. They took, how- 
ever, a feeble revenge. The speaker offered, at the conclu- 
sion of his oration, to place a German translation in the 
hands of a clerk of the House to be read aloud, Even 
German longsuffering could’ not stand this. He was bad 
enough when he was unintelligible, but to have to listen 
to what he meant to say was not to be endured. By a 
unanimous vote they got rid of the Dalmatian for the day. 
But no vote can get rid of the inherent difficulty which the 
confusion of tongues and the radical opposition of views 
must create in the Reichsrath. The only parts of the Empire 
that are really represented are the German and the Ger- 
manized provinces ; and both those who have come from the 
other provinces, and those who have failed to come, have 
combined to prove that a Federal Parliament is impossible, or, 
at any rate, is impossible unless the Hungarians will join it. 
It was part of the firmness which his friends praise in 
M. von Scumeruine to declare that, if the Hungarians 
liked to stay away, that was their look-out, and the Reichs- 
rath could go on without them. This is all very well in 
theory, but in practice it utterly breaks down. The Reichs- 
rath has been sitting some months, and has done nothing 
whatever. Plenty of Bills are brought in, but they are 
all killed off directly. The Ministerial Bills deal only with 
unimportant subjects, and are encumbered with so many 
stipulations for the subsequent assent of local bodies, that the 
Assembly does not think it worth while to pass them. 
Every now and then, a Liberal German brings in a really 
important measure. One, for example, has been introduced 
which virtually does away with the Concordat. But those 
who support it are well aware that their labours are useless, 
as even if the Ministry, in order to gain popularity, let it 
pass through the Lower Chamber, it would be immediately 
stifled by the overpowering reactionary majority of the 
Upper Chamber. The Assembly has not acquired any 
real constitutional power. It has not got any Budget 
presented to it, nor any reliable state of the finances, nor any 
control over the military expenditure. It is evident that the 
whole scheme must soon be abandoned unless Hungary can 
be won over; and M. Scumertine’s firmness consists in de- 
clining to win it over. The opportunity will soon be gone 
by for ever, and then Austria must fall once more under a 
pure military despotism, without any other result having 
flowed from the Reichsrath except that M. von SCHMERLING 
has shown himself utterly unequal to the crisis, and that the 
world has been set wondering, and the dependencies of 
Austria talking, what the different provinces will do when 
the Empire breaks up. It is very dangerous to create a 
general expectation of such a catastrophe ; but nevertheless, 
it would be very premature to conclude that Austria will 
break up soon. She remains a great military Power, and no 
one can say how long military force may keep her together. 
Still, we cannot think that, exposed as she is to such bitter 
enmities within and without, mere military strength can 
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ultimately give her security ; and we have little doubt that 
the day will come when the representative of th» Hars- 
BuRGS will be once more Archduke of Avusraia, or will bid 
farewell to his inheritance altogether. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


J lg word “ complication” has fallen into disrepute from 
its constant use by the French Emperor whenever he 
has made a difficulty to the detriment of his neighbour, and 
is trying to make a solution of it to his own advantage. But 
if ever there was a case to which it could be suitably applied, 
it is that of New Zealand at the present moment. That 
unhappy little colony is subjected to the evils, not of double, 
but of quadruple government. There is, first, the local 
Superintendent, popularly elected, who is usually at daggers 
drawn with the General Government. Then there is the 
General Government, responsible to the Assembly, and sub- 
ject to more than all the ordinary mutability of a constitu- 
tional régime. Then, quoad native matters, there is the 
Governor, independent of his Executive Council and of the 
Assembly alike ; and lastly, there is the general and vague 
control of the distant and tardy Government at home. This 
admirable network of jurisdictions is producing its natural 
result in a perfect mass of entanglements. The colony, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Firzceratp, is shout- 
ing for “war, war, war; but the Assembly has just 
displaced the War Ministry in favour of the leading advo- 
cates of peace. The Governor has thrown down, in the 
Quekn’s vame, a challenge to the Maoris which leaves him 
ho alternative but war ; while the decision of the Assembly, 
if it be persisted in, will deprive him of the power of carrying 
it on. Meanwhile, he has publicly announced that the 
Home Government repose the fullest confidence in himself 
and his measures, while a new Governor is speeding across 
the Indian Ocean, as fast as he can be carried by a man-of- 
war, to replace him, and probably to reverse his policy. And, 
to make the complication complete, the Ministers whom this 
new Governor will find installed in power on his arrival— 
essrs. FEATHERSTONE and Fox—were his bitter and un- 
scrupulous revilers during the whole of his former reign, and 
the men who stand pledged to resist his policy in all its most 
essential features. If Sir GzorcE GREY contrives to charm this 
chaos into anything like order or repose, it will be the greatest 
triumph his administrative powers have yet achieved. 

A bad machine requires first-rate workmen to elicit from 
it anything like passable results. The New Zealand Consti- 
tution is about the worst, considering the peculiar circum- 
stauces of the case, that was ever inflicted by a Mother-country 
on a young and inexperienced colony. If Governor Browne 


had been a man of great ability, he could no doubt have | 


geen his path through its labyrinth of contradictions so as 
© avoid its peculiar snares, and make the most of its few 
advantages. But, being only a sample of the average medio- 
erity which the wretched pay of the Colonial Governors is 
éalculated to attract into that service, he has hopelessly lost 
his way. The New Zealand Constitution was a compromise 
between two sets of colonial theories that were then fighting 
in England forthe mastery. The official and common sense 
view was, not to abandon a community of Englishmen 
absolutely to their own guidance until there was a fair 
—— that they would be safe from external inter- 
erence during the difficulties and blunders which belong to 
the early stages of constitutional existence. Even General 

REMONT finds that constitutional governifient is impos- 
Bible on a military frontier. In India we have always 
steadily resisted the demands that have been occasionally 
made for the bestowal of representative institutions upon 
@ community that in reality never puts off its armour. 

e disturbances which accompany the working of 
popular institutions in the youth of a nation, before 
classes are well defined, are wholly incompatible with the 
necessities of a military policy. The condition of New 
Zealand only differs from that of India in degree. The 
Maoris, at the time the Constitution was granted, were very 
nearly as dangerous to the English settlers on their coasts as 
the natives of India, though of course their numerical supe- 
riority was much slighter. But the colonists cleared, planted, 
and built, in the presence of an alien race, whom a mere 
chance might at any moment convert into a foe, and against 
whom they were powerless to defend themselves without the 
Mother-country’s aid. All who were practically acquainted 
with the subject saw the dangers of “representative 
“ Government” so long as this state of things endured. In 


1847, when Parliament was induced to grant a Constitution 
to New Zealand, the project seemed so impracticable to Sir 
Grorce Grey, who was Governor at the time, that he sent 
the Act of Parliament and the Constitution back to Eng. 
land together. Lord Grey had the goud sense to be guided 
by his subordinate, and procured another Act in the 
subsequent year to suspend that Constitution. But 
a school of enthusiasts was gtowing up in England at the 
time, whose theories soon bore down the experience of prac- 
tical men. Partly, they were antiquarians, burning to restore 
in the nineteenth ceutury the system of colonization which, 
in their opinion, Corinth and Ionia had practised with so 
much success. Partly, they were democrats, in whose eyes 
the plan of which New England was the fruit needed no 
further testimony toits value. Together, they forced a crude 
imitation of the United States as a Constitution for New 
Zealand upon Lord Dersy'’s weak and ductile Government 
in 1852. One reservation of power only was made—both 
then, and afterwards, when “ responsible” Government Was 
conceded. In deference to military considerations, and to 
the natural fears expressed by philanthropists of the fate in 
store for the aborigines, if, when the proportion of the two 
races should change, they were left to the mercy of the 
settlers, native affairs were placed in the sole charge of the 
Goveruvor. 

As long as no difficulties arose, this compromise went< 
smoothly enough ; but in course of time it made difficulties 
for itself. Public opinion in the colony refused to observe the 
subtle distinction which the Home Government had drawn. 
Native affairs were made subjects of agitation just as much 
as any other affairs. The great point in issue between the 
settlers and the natives was the possession of land. The 
natives would not sell, and the settlers found their progress 
clogged, and emigrants turned from their shores, because 
they could not buy. According to the theory of the Home 
Government, this grievance should have been left to the ex- 
clusive action of the Governor. But the Governor's inde- 
pendeuce was only nominal. Without money, his govern- 
ment of the natives was paralysed ; and the Assembly held 
the purse. Accordingly, he found himself just as much sub- 
ject to pressure from without on the subject of land as on 
any other subject. The newspapers were full of it—the 
hustings rang with it—it was a great element in political 
combinations ; and the Governor very soon found that his 
responsible Ministers had no notion of leaving him in peace 
upon the question. They were anxious to press the land 
difficulty to a warlike solution. In an evil hour he yielded 
to them, and in a still more misguided moment, he selected 
Wituiam Kuve as the first subject of his novel policy. The 
issue was the war of which the first phase is concluded, but 
of which the further results threaten to be still more san- 
guinary and expensive. It isa war into which the Governor 
has plunged in obedience to the pressure of the newspapers, 
the Assembly, and the Ministers ; but still it is his war. By 
the unhappy fiction of the Constitution, he is independent 
in native affairs, though he is so placed that he must exercise 
his independence exactly as the colonists choose to direct. 
The war is nominally his doing, and England, whose agent 
he is, must pay for it. The act is New Zealand's, but the 
liability is England's. 

Whatever else happens, it is clear that this delusive com- 
promise between independence and control cannot be suffered 
to continue. It is too costly and too inhuman. It frees the 
colonists from the last check upon the fierce passions of race, 
and it lays on England a burden which she can ill bear just 
now, It is very possible that Sir Grorce Grey's great 
influence and experience may conjure away the danger for 
the moment. But we cannot always count on the availability 
of a Sir Grorcr Grey. For a long time he has been the 
standing resource when the Colonial Office is at its wit's 
end. In the case of South Australia first, then of New 
Zealand, then of the Cape, and then of New Zealand again, 
he has been constantly sent for, when hope was pretty well 
gone, to doctor colonies in extremity. But his abilities are 
a happy exception to the rule of Colonial Governors, and we 
cannot count on them as a permanent resource. We must 
have a system which mediocrities can administer without 
the risk of such terrible evils as those which Governor 
Browxe has brought about. We must abandon the ill- 
adjusted compromise, and return to an intelligible system 


which shall place. responsibility and power in the same" 


hands. It is open to us to follow the precedent either of 
India or of Australia—to retain the control and the liability 
ourselves, or to hand them both over to the colonists. Lord 
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Grey, when he advised, some months ago, the suspension of 
the Constitution, appeared to be in favour of the former 
alternative ; and his authority carries with it great weight. 
But the revocation of liberties once granted is an enterprise 
which few English statesmen would be hardy enough to 
undertake. It is much more probable that we shall be 
driven, by the inexorable logic of facts, to transfer to the 
colonists the combined cost and control of native affairs, in 
spite of the grave consequences to the natives which such a 
course implies. 


PATENT RIGHTS. 


HE discussion on the Patent-laws which took place at 

the meeting of the British Association may prove very 
valuable, if it should be the means of reforming the law 
instead of confiscating the rights of invention, which some 
of the leading speakers seem to have treated with cynical 
indifference. No one, probably, will deny that the ma- 
chinery of the Patent Office is productive of some inconve- 
nience, and that the privilege of a monoply is often granted 
to persons who have no valid claim on the favour of the 
law. There are inventions and inventions ; and it may be 
conceded to Sir Armstronc and Professor Rogers 
that a large number of so-called discoveries are unworthy 
of the reward which the Patent-laws confer. An invention 
may be so obvious that no one who is told of the existence 
of the want which it is intended to meet could fail to 
devise the means of supplying it, almost without an effort 
of thought. The object, again, of such an invention may 
be so frivolous that the only merit (if merit it can be 
called) of the inventor may consist in the discovery that 
people will be disposed to pay for the use of it, An 
enterprising haberdasher, for example, patents a new 
fastening for a pair of braces. There may be absolutely 
no novelty in the mechanical principle employed, no diffi- 
culty in the application of it, and no solid utility in the 
result. The great discovery is that the patent brace, when 
baptized by a sufficiently hard name, compounded of half-a- 
dozen languages, will take the fancy of the purchasing 
public. What the patentee in such cases discovers, is not 
the mechanical contrivance, but the commercial value of 
an almost useless device. He pays for his patent as he 
would pay for an advertisement, with the additional ad- 
vantage of being able to exclude rival shopkeepers from 
selling an article which the world buys, though it would 
perhaps do quite as well without it. A very unfair 
use has been made by some of the opponents of the Patent- 
laws of examples of frivolous inventions, such as those we 
have referred to. It is quite true that it would do no 
harm to society if the protection given to the shop-keeping 
genius which is thus fostered were withdrawn, and that the 
large profits occasionally obtained by such means are out of 
all proportion to any merit of the inventor. But, on the 
other hand, society at large can scarcely be said to be injured 
by the existence of such a monopoly. Whether a frivolous 
patent is granted or not is a matter which may affect rival 
dealers, but in which the consuming class has no substantial 
interest at all; and though it would be desirable to exclude 
as far as possible such sham inventions from the protection 
of the law, there is no grievance solid enough to justify the 
demand that the rights of genuine discoverers should be sacri- 
ficed lest a few charlatans should maké a harvest out of a 
law which was not designed for their encouragement. 

In seriously discussing the justice and policy of the Patent- 
laws, all those trumpery inventions which furnish so tempt- 
ing an occasion for ridicule ought to be put out of consider- 
ation, If the patentee gets a reward which he does not 
deserve, society loses nothing by the enhanced cost of an 
article which it does not want. The arguments against the 
patent system come a little nearer to the point when they 
deal with a class of inventions which, it is said, though not 
frivolous, are nevertheless so obvious that there is no merit in 
discovering them. An instance, mentioned by Sir W1LLIAM 


ArmstronG, is as good a specimen as any of this class of 


inventions. The man who first hit upon the idea of per- 
forating postage-stamps can scarcely be said to have made a 
Very recondite discovery. If he had not thought of the plan, 
Some one else would probably sooner or later have done so, 
and it is accordingly paraded as a great wrong that the 
lucky inventor should have obtained an enormous recom- 
pence for his easy effort of ingenuity. It is not upon cases 
of this kind that the real justification of the Patent-laws 
must rest ; but even in this selected instance it is not clear 


that the public may not have been gainers by the transaction, 
for it is quite possible that more than tie whole amount of 
the inventor's gratuity might have been wasted by working 
on a less advantageous plan until such time as the happy 
idea should have occurred to some one officially engaged in 
the manufacture of postage-stamps. By the operation of the 
patent system, the Government had the benefit of suggestions 
from all the world, instead of being limited, as they other- 
wise would have been, to the ingenuity of the persons in their 
own employment. 

The vice of the argument which is insisted on by the 
leaders of the crusade against patent rights consists in the 
assumption that every invention will, as a matter of course, 
be rediscovered without any appreciable loss of time. Pro- 
fessor Rogers, with a complacent dogmatism which was 
meant to dispose of the whole question, laid it down that it 
was almost “a moral certainty that two or more persons will 
“ simultaneously discover a scientific process”—which, if true, 
would be a reason for allowing the independent inventors to 
share in the recompence, but scarcely a sufficient ground for 
giving the whole world the gratuitous benefit of their inves- 
tigations. But, in fact, the assertion is a violent exaggeration, 
and though second inventors of a patented manufacture do 
often suffer by the diligence of the first discoverer in gaining 
a monopoly for his invention, it is far from certain that the 
public te not obtain more than au equivalent by the earlier 
publication of even the more obvious inventions. One of 
Sir Witt1am Armstrone’s illustrations of the evil he com- 
plains of is itself an evidence of the length of time which 
may elapse between the discovery and the rediscovery of a 
very simple manufacture. Some time in the year 1835, a 
patent was taken out for the use of solid wrought iron 
railway wheels, Thirteen years later, the same idea occurred 
to the managers of the Great Northern Railway Company, 
and it is mentioned as a great hardship that the manu- 
facturers who tendered for the supply of the wheels 
were obstructed by the existence of a patent which had 
still a year to run. No use, it is true, had been made 
of the invention in the meantime, because no rail- 
way company had learned to appreciate the value of 
the suggestion; but the effect of the Patent-laws never- 
theless was to put it in the power of every railway com- 
pany to introduce a useful improvement thirteen years 
before the idea presented itself to any of their officers. Sir 
Wituiam Armstrone contends that the patentee had no 
merit, because no one wanted to be taught the welding 
process by which such wheels must be made; but the value 
of the invention was in the sugyestion of using solid wheels 
at all, which, but for the apathy of those most interested, 
might have been applied many years before any use was 
actually made of it. Many stronger instances than this 
might certainly be found of the hardship which sometimes 
results from a patent being taken out by one of a host of 
simultaneous discoverers ; but even if we lay aside all con- 
sideration of the fair claims of those who make important 
discoveries, it would be difficult to prove that the public 
loses more by the obstruction of second inventors of obvious 
methods than it gains, especially in point of time, by the 
stimulus which is given to the efforts of original discoverers. 

This is only half the case in favour of patent laws in some 
shape or other. Whatever Professor Rocers may say, all 
inventions are certainly not obvious, and it is impossible to 
estimate adequately the national gain from such patents as 
those of Warr and Arkwricut. There is no pretence for 
saying that the condensing steam-engine would, as a matter 
of course, have been instantly re-invented if Watt's idea had 
never been matured as it was under the protection of a 
patent. But for the monopoly he possessed, he would have 


had no means of obtaining the capital which he required to 
| bring his invention into practical use ; but his patent was in 
| itself a property which he was able to convert into the neces- 
| sary trade capital for carrying on the manufacture of his 
| engines. Even if such cases were more exceptional than they 
are, they should make us pause before passing a wholesule 
| condemnation on the system of patents merely because the 
| advantage and the mischief to the public may be nearly 
balanced in the case of inventions of less importance and 
| difficulty. 
| If the interests of the public were the only matter to 
be considered, the sound way of dealing with the Patent- 
laws would be to get rid, as far as possible, of protected 
processes of no real utility or originality, without destroying 
the stimulus which has created inventions of incalculable 
| value to this country and to the world. The machinery of 
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the existing law seems to have been framed with the very 
opposite purpose. Practically, any one may have a patent 
for anything which he calls an invention. He takes it at 
his own risk ; but he may purchase, for a certain fee, the 
immense advantage of being put into possession of a mono- 
poly to which he may or may not have a legalclaim. There 
are more invalid than valid patents in existence, but a man 
who can only be dispossessed by expensive legal proceedings 
has, according to the old proverb, nine points out of ten in 
his favour. Whether this glaring defect of the law cannot 
be remedied by a preliminary investigation before a compe- 
tent tribunal, is a question better worth discussion than the 
extravagant theory which would abolish a law because 
it is not always uniformly beneficial. If a satisfactory 
tribunal could be established, almost all the grievances 
which result from the Patent-laws would disappear, 
while we should escape the reproach of defrauding the 
real inventors to whom the material progress of the 
country has been so largely due. Regarded simply as a 
question of national expediency, the solution is to be 
sought in the reform rather than the repeal of the existing 
Jaw ; but it would be conceding far too much to those 
who insist on the right of appropriating the fruit of 
other men’s genius to treat the question merely as one of 
expediency. All the argument in the world will never 
satisfy men of common sense and common fairness that it 
is right to allow an inventor to starve, while manufacturers 
who have the means to carry out his plans are reaping enor- 
mous fortunes from a discovery in which they have had no 
part. So strongly is this felt, that the advocates of Patent- 
law repeal have been constrained to face the difficulty by 
alleging that inventors would fare better without the pro- 
tection which the law now affords them. The reasoning by 
which this paradox is supported takes a variety of shapes, but 
always resolves itself substantially into the assertion, that the 
prestige and superior knowledge of a first inventor must give 
him an advantage over rival producers which would amply 
recompense him for his ingenuity. There is probably much 
truth in this as between competing manufacturers ; but such 
an argument could only be treated as conclusive on the tacit 
assumption, which lies at the root of all the outcry against 
patents, that no one has a right to any recompence for an 
invention unless he happens to be engaged in the manufac- 
ture to which it applies. Instead of a monopoly of patentees, 
what is desired is practically a monopoly of manufacturing 
firms, who should have the exclusive privilege of making 
profit of the ingenuity of all the rest of the world. 

Even as the law stands, it is notorious that many of the 
most profitable inventions in almost every branch of manu- 
facture have been made by workmen, whose masters have 
managed to reap nine-tenths of the benefit. If there were 
no patents, the remaining tenth would go iu the same direc- 
tion. Those who furnish the means for developing a new 
invention no doubt deserve their share of profit, and seldom 
fail to secure it; but Sir Wiitt1am Armstrone contends 
that they are entitled to the whole, to the exclusion 
of the inventor on whose suggestions they have worked. 
No sophistry will ever make such a proposition just. 
Capital and ingenuity must go hand in hand in bringing 
any novelty into practical use, and ought to divide the 
recompence between them. Capital already obtains the 
lion’s share, and But for the Patent-laws, would take the 
whole. The poor inventor, says Sir WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 
must be content to struggle with difficulty“whether there be 
a Patent-law or not. That may be so, and it is precisely 
because the law makes the struggle possible, as it did in the 
case of James Wart, that it deserves to be maintained in 
spite of some inconveniences, which may be mitigated, if not 
removed, by a judicious reform. 


THE FABRIC OF SOCIETY. 


b gm ay who have not experienced the feeling themselves 
must atleast have had ample opportunity of noticing in 
friends or near relations the growth of a desire, more or less 
sudden, to do good, to work some sort of work, and, in short, to 
be morally up and doing. In some sense this feeling is not 
only commendable, but absolutely requisite, before people can 
live as they were meant to do. But it may be remarked that 
this feeling has in recent years shown itself much more than it 
used todo. There is, so to say,a fashion of being active and 
zealous 5 and, what at first sight seems curious, this desire for 
activity is much more conspicuous in women than in men. To 
abandon the usual occupations of a lady, to care little for 
home, to despise home arrangements, to treat accomplishments 
as a foolish fancy of the weak, and to be utterly absorbed 


from earliest morning to latest evening in the most toilsom—i™ 
form of doing good that can be devised, has becom 
not so much the aim as the passion of many excelle 
women. In many cases it may be a very good thing that this 
so, and in every case there is a nobleness of purpose which len 
some dignity even to rashness, obstinacy, and want of reflectiongy 
The good that lies in this outburst of zeal far outweighs the badgay 
but the notion that people who live in this way are the only 
people who are really doing right is so often obtruded by them 
enthusiasts themselves, and is denied so very faintly and im 
directly by their neighbours, that it becomes a matter of grea 
importance to understand exactly rs the claim of this actively 
charity to rule the world is unfounded, however indisputable may 
be its claims to mould the character of the individual. Thos 
who are immersed in these labours of love, or burn with this 
fever for constant employment, feel, and often diaplay a wonder 
how the rest of the world can possibly take the trouble tom 
go on as it does. What can be the good of painting littlg 
bits of canvas or paper with likenesses of trees ang 
men? What is the use of the Bank of England; of the Parliagy 
ment, of all the fine parks and palaces that ornament the island? 
There is only one duty—to feed, to instruct, to discipline thé 
poor. All else is waste of time. Many persons who say this to 
themselves or others must, however, be occasionally struck witht 
the fact that there is a vast crowd of people, usually thought 
good, and reputable, and well-meaning, who go through life 
with a very different aim—who take great pains to add to thé 
material resources of the country, or to govern it, or to maké 
or administer the laws. Others, again, travel, or hunt, or shoot. 
or dig up curiosities, or write novels, or plays, or paint, sing, 
or work with the chisel. Ought all these people to leave off 
their different employments, and to go and visit and teach the 
poor? We have most of us answered the question to our own 
satisfaction ; but it is easier to decide that this active ministra- 
tion among the poor can only be the special and exclusive work 
of a few than to say why it must be so. 

Religion, like everything else that touches human feeling aay 
deeply, is primarily addressed to the individual. It affirms what 
each soul desires, it points out the universal duties that each soul 
has to fulfil. Men only come before it as objects of love. The 
poor are the most pitiable, the most loveable of all those to 
whom charity can be shown. They form the channel in which 
goodwill can most easily flow. There is no thought of ultimate 
consequences, or of the formation in others of good or even moral 
habits. The one wish is to love man, and to show love. In the 
same way, poetry takes no necessary thought of society. The 
poet may suffice to himself. Nature and a meditative mood may 
give the poet all he wants. But really, both the religious man 
and the poet are part of a society. They never, as a matter of 
fact, are the isolated individuals which in moments of ecstacy 
they dream themselves to be. For a time, a religion may seem 
to have little to do with the fabric of society. It is but @ 
little speck on a great ocean. Itis either unnoticed, or, when it 
attracts notice, it passes through the valley of tribulation. Really, 
all the time society is nursing it in its bosom. At last the time 
comes when, if it is successful, it is brought into direct collision 
with the society in which it has grown up. The individuals who 
devote themselves to the maintenance of the fabric of society 
cannot escape the influences of a religion which appeals strongly 
to their own personal convictions and aspirations. Thus society 
and religion appear as if they would be identified, but this does 
not happen. Society may be transformed and penetrated by 
religion, but it still remains something exterior to it, and religion 
only occupies one of the chambers in the great edifice. 

t is not, however, likely that the zeal of men can be satis 
fied with this: It was certain that, at different epochs of so 
absorbing and triumphant a religion as Christianity, its more 
devoted adherents would indignantly ask why there should be 
this separation of society and religion, and why all things should 
not be ordered in society as they ought to be ordered in the 
conduct of individuals ? We do not believe that any other answer 
could be given to this question, except that which experience has 
given. As a matter of fact, it has been found that this exclusive 
empire of religion corrupts society. It does not make religion 
thrive, while it spreads a taint through the general body in which 
religion finds its home. Then, as society begins to get bad, 
all that part of each individual which connects him with 
society and government gets bad too, especially in those who 
are set highest in the administration of social affairs. 
Piety seems to be driven, not only into the breasts 
of the few, but into one corner of the breasts of the pious. 
Modern Rome supplies a lesson to the world which we could have . 
ill afforded to lose. No impartial observer can deny that the 
social fabric of Rome has been set up in a literal, if unwise 
mistaken obedience to many of the precepts of the religion 
supposed to be enthroned there. Alms-giving is treated as & 
practice to be pursued without limit and without reflection. To 
retire from the world and its vanities, to be busy only in acts 
worship or charity, is pronounced the noblest aim of life, not to 
be checked by any thought of worldly consequences. Doubt 
and immorality are equally suppressed by the strong hand. The 
issue of it all is the actual Rome of the present day, with its 
galley-slaves, and its mob furious for the destruction of priests, 
and its swarms of dirty idle beggars, and Cardinal Antonelli. 
Much unfeigned piety remains there, but, as in the case of the 
Pope himself, it is driven into a corner of his heart for 
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his own individual use, and does not restrain him from 
Jetting his subjects be massacred and his neighbours 
opaety under his auspices. In England, after the Puritans 
made their great effort to sweep away the fabric of society 
and set up an all-sufficient system of religion instead, the govern- 
ing classes were themselves borne away by the reaction, and 
society was restored in a form of open corruption. But it soon 
cleansed itself, because the religious empire and the corruption of 
the reaction were both superficial. The mass of those who form 
and uphold a Government and a society were convinced of the 
absolute necessity of letting a society exist on the only conditions 
under which it is possible. They knew that law, and order, and 
wealth were necessary for the maintenance of a flourishing society, 
and they were determined to havea society which should flourish 
and endure. They attained their end, and reared up a fabric in 
which religion has found a seat of enormous and increasing power. 
It often seems, indeed, as if the only way to quicken or to 
instil —— were to improve society. This is not always so, of 
course. ligion, in its infancy, must always begin with indi- 
viduals, and in its course it is perhaps through individuals that 
it generally advances. But sometimes religion appears to be 
stagnant, or to make no way, and then the only hope seems to be 
in some great social change. In Ireland, for example, since a 
wise and liberal policy was introduced, and content began to 
spread, and emigration and Parliamentary titles and railways 
began to pour wealth into the island, the signs of religious 
activity have largely increased. How far individuals are 
better or worse we have no means of knowing; but the out- 
ward signs of life in religion foree themselves on our 
notice. Everywhere new churches are being built, and old 
ones restored, with a lavish outlay that sufficiently indicates how 
much interest is taken in the work. If we look to more distant 
populations, where society has long been stagnant, we find religion 
stagnant too. The communities of the Greek Church, for example, 
among the nations that live on the course of the Lower Danube, 
have a religion which may make a considerable approach to doc- 
trinal perfection, but which permits its votaries to be little better 
than sleepy savages. It wants life. A stupid dirty priest ministers 
to a stupid dirty flock, and neither he nor they know, or care to 
know, why his prayers are worth purchasing. The religion 
cannot be vivified or purified by directly religious means. It 
would be utterly useless to translate the Bible into different 
Slavonic dialects, and to drop the translations into the mud 
huts where a single room contains a whole family, with its pigs 
and chickens. The only road to do the people real good is 
to make them richer, and to give them the blessings of a good 
government, and the hopes, and desires, and aims of increasing 
width that material prosperity brings with it. Count Szechenyi, 
who established steam navigation on the Danube, was the real 
apostle to millions of his fellow-countrymen. If we go lower 
still, and examine religion in a country where the social fabric 
is of a more miserable and frail nature even than in the outlying 
parts of Austria, there religion is still more dead and degraded, 
and becomes, like the Christianity of Abyssinia, a mere cento of 
charms and unmeaning rites. Such a house must be thoroughly 
swept and garnished, or almost rebuilt, before a good spirit can 
enter and dwell there. 

The social fabric is to be upheld in the interests of religion itself, 
and if this is so, the truth must be taken with all its consequences. 
We must examine what society wants, apart from what any indi- 
vidual may want. Amusements, for example, are not at all 
necessary to a particular person, who may think them frivolous 
vanities, but they are indispensable to society. A society that 
was debarred from enjoyment would, as a fearful experience has 
often proved, soon run riot. Society, again, demands the pursuit 
of manly exercises. If regarded solely in the light of the need 
of the individual soul, what can be a more utter vanity, a more 
peng waste of time and money, than fox-hunting? Itseems 

ludicrous that a Christian should dress himself up in 4 red coat 
and urge an expensive horse in the track of an expensive pack of 
hounds, that are trying to kill an animal which has been preserved 
at great expense only to be killed. The justification of the 
Christian’s conduct is, that he is helping to maintain the fabric 
of society, as men would become weak and selfish and dawdling 
if they eschewed sport. _Experience is here, again, as in most 
points relating to our duty to society, the best guide. We 
ought to know by this time, if we look at ourselves and at our 
European neighbours, whether sporting does make society better 
or not. If it does not, of course it ought to cease—if it does, that 
isa sufficient justification. It is exactly the same with the accom- 
plishments of women. Society requires refinement, taste, and cul- 
tivation in the women of its upper classes; and if so, a woman who 
helps society to what it wants is doing a good thing. If society re- 
wre both, it is not more right to be a nun than to be an actress. 

e donot say that all things thatare equally justifiableare equally 

privileged and happy. It is better to be an archbishop than a 
ngman’s apprentice. But if society requires the infliction of 
capital punishment, it is exactly as mght to be the one as the 
other. It is as night for one sister to stay at home and play the 
piano as it is for another to carry sago to asick woman. Societ 
would be injured by the cessation of domestic music, exactly as it 
; Would be by neglect of the invalid poor. It is, of course, more 
important that the poor should be cared for than that the piano 
should be played; but both are necessary, and therefore both 


model young lady carries broth, and also plays incessant duets. 
But that is not the point. No one ever thought of denying that 
those who discharge what are primarily social duties have reli- 

ious duties also. What is denied, or forgotten, is that religious 
duties cannot possibly make up the whole duty of man. 


METAPHOR versus SENSE. 


ne Times has lately afforded us less amusement than might 
have been expected from the time of year. As a general 
rule, its leading articles, for some little time past, have been 
simply dull rather than in any marked way absurd—though, to 
be sure, we might make an exception in favour of the wonderful 
article which was devoted to the opening of the meeting of the 
British Association at Manchester. There was a time when the 
British Association was a special object of the great journal's 
dislike; but now that the British Association has, by dint of 
steady perseverance, thoroughly triumphed over the Times, the 
Times can not only be civil, but thoroughly sparkling and clas- 
sical on the occasion. We were treated to “ Prometheus, Orpheus, 
Cadmus, and Triptolemus,” in all of whom the Zimes apparently 
believes ; and we were told of certain people who “left all and 
followed science to her Ultima Thule.” This, we can only sup- 
pose, was a grand way,of expressing the fact that, after one of 
the meetings, some of the members chartered a steamer and 
took a scientific voyage to Iceland. Then we had a good deal of 
talk about the darkness of “country gentlemen and clergymen 
deep in the provinces,” who, “ after racking their brains for some 
years, discover what all the men of science in town knew at least 
fifty years ago.” What part of Great Britain may be meant by 
“deep in the provinces,” we, who always fancied that our island 
was divided, not into provinces but into counties, are quite at a 
loss to guess. And if there is any part where people are fifty 
years behind their countrymen in London, we can only say t 
the Times itself, which finds its way into most places, must do 
its work of enlightenment very badly. But presently we get a 
sort of definition of “‘ the provinces "—namely, all that is “ south 
of the Thames and north of the City-road.” Somehow we had 
always fancied that Lambeth and Southwark were “‘ metropolitan” 
boroughs, but it seems that those patriotic constituencies are 
now degraded to “provincial” rank along with the unhappy 
country gentlemen and country clergymen. But mark the geo- 
graphy. The “provinces” come thus near to the seat of batatelin, 
north and south; but no limits east and west are given. A man 
may, it seems, live any distance west of Hyde Park or east of the 
Tower without being “ deep in the provinces.” This saves, for 
instance, the case oF such a country gentleman as the late Mr. 
Crosse, who sat all by himself in his house in Somersetshire, and 
found out several things which all the men of science in town 
had not known for the last fifty years. The British Association, 
the Zimes now thinks, is quite right and proper, though— 

Of course, there are those who think this a degradation of science, and 
would rather leave her to mysterious recesses, or aéry heights, to the Groves 
of Academus, with a periodical show at the Olympian games. 

“ Aéry heights” — we do not remember to have seen the 
spelling “ aéry” before, at least not in plain prose—are some- 
thing quite above us, and to which we shall not attempt to soar. 
But what can be meant by “a periodical show at the Olympian 
Games?” Olympic, by the way, is the form commonly used for 
the Games of Olympia, while Olympian is reserved for Zeus 
and the other dwellers on Olympus. But what notion does the 
Times entertain of the Olympic Games? Does it suppose ram | 
were primarily, or in any important degree, a scientific meeting! 
It happens, unluckily, that the Olympic festival stood alone, 
among the great festivals of Greece, in giving no prizes to intel- 
lectual exertions of any kind. Music and ag! won no wreath 
there, though they did at Delphi and Nemea. There was, indeed, 
a place where poets and orators might recite to those who chose 
to come and hear them. The poems of the tyrant Dionysius were 
there recited and hissed, and the Zimes may perhaps belong to 
the sect who still hold that the history of Herodotus was 
read out there also. But the scientilic character of the 
Games is something new to us. In short, we must ask, 
Has the Times the faintest notion what the Olym ic Games 
were like? Does it know that the “noble science” cultivated by 
Tom Sayers gained more honour there than any of the sciences 
which met together at Manchester? Has it any glimmering 
that Pindar would have been much more likely to devote an ode 
to Lord Derby’s last successful race-horse than to the most 
eloquent speech in honour of physics or economics which could 
issue from the lips of his son? en we are complacently told— 
That the list of discoveries and achievements described by Mr. Fairbairn at 
Manchester will bear a comparison with those contributed by all the learned 
men of the then civilized world at any Olympiad. 

Surely, unless the civilized world has stood still, or rather gone 
back, it would be very odd if it were otherwise. But mark the 
list of subjects on which, but for the British Association, be- 
nighted people, far away in old Greece or buried “deep in the 
provinces,” might still be wasting their time -— 


of specific gravity, a new way of 
iron, the attractive properties of loadstone and amber, the habits of the 
Egyptian cat, the form of the Arabian fi serpent, the natural history of 

and cold, the cammon cause of 


tides of the Euripus, a new measure 


are right. It need scarcely be added that the individual ought 
not to be absorbed in the discharge of any one set of duties, The 


the phoenix, the respective properties of 
the citernate inundations in the Nile and the 


Danube, and the addition of 
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seventh string to the | are a fair sample of the subjects which would 
occupy the wise men of Greece and every other country to this day, did not 
art and manufacture, as well as the necessities and prizes of life, compel a 
greater industry and keenness of research. 

It seems to us that altogether these subjects are singularly like 
those which actually oceupy the British Association in its several 
sections. ‘The report of a race of pygmies,” and the report of 
a race of gorillas appeal to much the same faculties. There are 
still zoologists who care for new kinds of pheasants, for Egyptian 
eats, and for flying serpents. There are still physical philosophers of 
various kinds who know something about attraction and specific 

vity, about the properties of heat and cold, about the inunda- 
ions of the Nile and the tides of the Euripus. Surely, “anew 
way of welding iron” comes fairly under the head of “art and 
manufacture ;” and altogether, the list of subjects which “ oceu- 
— the wise men of Greece” seems to us very far from discre- 
itable to their “industry and keenness of research.” To be 
sure these same wise men of Greece made yet another discovery 
more valuable than all, which the Times does not yet put on its 
list. The British Association could not have met, the Zimes could 
not have discussed the British Association, and we could not have 
discussed the Times, if a few clear heads and stout hearts beneath 
the rock of Athena had not shown to the world the truth of truths 
ith the exception of this curious production, the autumnal 
season has as yet been devoted rather to a decorous dulness than 
to any remarkable eccentricities or perturbations. To be sure, Mr. 
Newdegate has been well tossed ; but it is no very great effort to 
do that. To be sure, last Wednesday’s article on “‘ pure demo- 
eracy” contained one or two unlucky hits. Those who ever heard 
of Athens or Schwytz may laugh to hear that “the purest 
democracy which the world hes ever known” is to be looked for 
in the State of Massachusetts, which has a Governor anda 
representative Assembly. And if Mr. John Stuart Mill were 
taken to see the sight, he would probably answer that his theory 
of true democracy is in no way affected by the errors of what 
he expressly denounces as a “false democracy,” Still we allow 
something to the feelings of one journalist describing the wrongs 
of another. We ourselves share in the feeling. We should not 
at all like to be tarred and feathered, and we might be apt, when 
tarred and feathered, not to be very scrupulous in describing 
the form of government which allowed the act. And while in 
the land of tarring and feathering, we must do Mr. Russell 
the justice to say that, since ie has had real battles to 
describe, he has told us a good deal more of the doings 
of Federalists and Confederates, and a good deal less of his own 
éatings, drinkings, and travellings. hat his letters are still 
written in a piebald mixture of English, French, Latin, and 
Spanish—that, on the first of September he thinks it needful, 
even in the midst of a civil war, to write some nonsense about 
shooting partridges—these are venial sins, so long as he forbears 
to misquote and ridicule the Book of Job, or to announce himself 
as an “illustrious stranger.” But Our Own Correspondent at 
Paris still remains in full force. Last Friday week, at 7 a.m.—we 
congratulate him on his early rising, unless, indeed, he had been up 
all night—he came to the conclusion that it was “ high time to 
speak again of the Roman question—‘the delicate ques- 
tion.’”” What is the “ delicate question P” We have a faint notion 
that, a year or two back, the “ delicate question” had something 
todo with “social evils.” But, anyhow, on this delicate question Our 
Own Correspondent at Paris thinks it high time to talk. It was, we 
think, Curran who said, ‘‘ When I can’t talk sense, I talk meta- 
phor.” But Curran, no doubt, was often placed in positions 
where he could not help talking something, and, if sense failed, 
it was well to have metaphor to fall back upon. The Times’ Corre- 
spondent, however, had no such necessity laid upon him. If he had 
only metaphor to talk about “ the Roman question,” he need not 
have talked about it at all. When the metaphors are over, he 
begins to give us extracts from the French papers, facts about 
elections, rain, three per cents., &c., which we think would have 
done quite well for his day’s budget without any metaphors at 
all. Bat here the metaphors are, five of them, of different kinds. 
1st, Metaphor Sentimental; 2nd, Metaphor Astronomical ; ard, 
Metaphor Sporting ; 4th, Metaphor Architectural; and sth, 
Metaphor Slotsaretoguel. The great Imperml pamphlet is 
shadowed forth in as many successive parables. The pamphlet, 
or the “delicate question”—we cannot always tell one from the 
other—is first a streak of light, then a gap with a wall behind 
it, then the keystone of an arch, and lastly, something—we are 
not told what—floating in the air. All these different shapes 
pass by us as in a magic lantern (we are driven to similitudes 
ourselves), and the showman enlarges on each successive exhibi- 
tion in the very highest dialect of the high-polite style. If we 
were writing a popular novel or a popular sermon, what would 
we not give for the power of putting together such sentences as 
these? We pass by the first metaphor about “ Father Time,” and 
come at once to the cream :— ; 

It is not broad daylight, only those first rays which dart out in different 
directions, like the breath of the steeds of Phebus. 

Who has not seen that faint pale streak of light which extends along the 
horizon as the first sign of approaching day? It is momentary, and fades 
again, as if night were gaining the upper hand against the struggles of the day, 

The pamphlet was this first streak which came to illuminate the darkness 
and confusion surrounding the Roman question. The effect was sudden and 
- electric, but it was immediately followed by the reaction of darkness, Dis- 
Ayowed and hooted down, night seemed to acquire fresh strength. 


Here we are indeed dealing with a master. The hammer of Mr, 


George Robins or the handkerchief of Mr. Bellew never waved 
in harmony with anything finer than that bit about “ the fiery 
breath of the steeds of Phebus.” We only want to know, in the 
last sentence, what it was that was “disavowed and hooted 
down.” Was it night, or was it the streak? Grammar points to 
night—the sense, so far as there is any, points to the streak. To 
be sure, we do not know in the least how either night or a streak 
is to be hooted down ; only the streak is the pamphlet, and ong 
fe pera hooting down may be supposed to have some effect, 
till, night is grammatically in much the same position as Satan 
Montgomery’s Atheist, at whose nod creation trembled. 

No wonder such a piece of writing as this is duly prized by its 
author. The Roman “question,” of course, like other “ ques 
tions,” wants a “solution.” Our Own Correspondent had begun 
to talk about “‘a coming solution,” but he checks himself; his 
own metaphor about fiery breath was much better than anything 
about solution :— 

Ihave written “solution,” and I leave it, although it is hasty, and the 
more correct would be, perhaps, to continue my simile and speak of my belief 
in coming daylight, which shows clearly what was dark before. 

Priscian might ask what was hasty, and what was the substantive 
to “‘the more correct”—unless, indeed, the Correct, like the Un- 
conditioned, dispenses with any substantive—and how coming 
daylight can show things clearly before it comes. But, agdin to 
quote Macaulay upon Montgomery, the readersof the 7imes’ Corre. 
spondence must take what grammar they can get, and be thankful, 

Suddenly, night and streaks of light both vanish; the fie 
breath of the steeds of Phebus is exchanged for the fiery brea 
of steeds of a more earthly race; and we find ourselves alongside of 
Mr. Newdegate, in a new red coat, patriarchally hunting the fox:—+ 

When you follow the hounds eagerly and come to an awkward place im- 

possible to clear or scramble through, you will seek for the first gap, and rush 
through without seeing that bebind the gap rises a formidable wall, which 
you must either clear or else turn back again on your steps. 
Pheebus did not explain his own oracles ; with such fiery steeds, 
doubtless he could not stop todo so; neither does the great 
Napoleon explain his. Our Own Correspondent is kinder, and 
thus shows us, what certainly was not clear at first sight, how the 
parable of the hounds bears on the “‘ Roman question :”— 

Well, suppose the chase is after Italian unity and the awkward place the 
temporal power of the Roman Pontiff; it is guarded by all kinds of 
“ obstacles” —legitimacy, spiritual power, Catholic Great Powers,revolutionary 
apprehensions of Protestant and schismatic potentates; there is only one 
gap, at which the victors of Solferino stand as a guard, those who made Italy 
possible. In the sight of all the obstacles in front, can it be wondered at if 
what is behind has been overlooked ? 

The Sporting Parable, it will be seen, is much shorter than 
the Astronomical Parable. Five such sustained efforts could 
not be expected. The Architectural Parable is yet shorter—the 
Meteorological Parable shorter still. They amount to little 
more than saying that ‘the Roman question is the keystone of 
the arch which is to unite the Italian peninsula ;” and that some- 
thing which before floated in the air ‘has become fixed, and as 
it were embodied.” As we never saw an arch unitin, a penin- 
sula, we cannot undertake to say whether such an arch might 
not possibly have a question for its keystone. But arches and 
keystones are dangerous metaphors; greater people than Our 
Own Correspondent have blundered about them before now. Sir 
Walter Scott, who knew more of them than most of his contem- 
poraries, sang how 

The keystone, that locked each ribbed aisle, ~ 
Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille. 
How a keystone can lock an aisle we do not know. Still less do 
we know how one arch can screen many aisles. Yet does not 
Byron tell how 
One glorious fragment of the Gothic pile 
(While yet the Church was Rome's) stood half apart 
In a grand arch which once i 
And—most marvellously of all— 
Ours is a ee which shall not decay 
With the Rialto. Shylock and the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away, 
The keystones of the poe 
The arch of the Rialto with its three keystones, to say nothing 
of the nature of those keystones, is really more wonderful than 
Our Own Correspondent’s arch uniting the Italian peninsula with 
its single keystone consisting of a question. Either would seem 
to be a remarkable triumph of Italian art, and we think that 
Lord Palmerston should insist on the reproduction of both in the 
new Foreign Office. 

About the keystones, then, we will let Our Own Correspondent 
off, as he sins in good company. But did Scott or Byron, in 
writing plain prose, talk about the “fiery breath of the steeds of 
Pheebus ?” or did they ever make night be hooted down P or ever, 
in an elaborate parable, liken a pamphlet toa streak of light? 
Very likely Curran did when he talked metaphor ; hardly when 
he talked sense. We are afraid that we can do nothing but 
bracket Our Own Correspondent with the Parliamentary orator 
who “launched into the feature on which the cause hinged,” or 
with a preacher whom we once heard exhort his flock to pray 
that “the Holy Dove might be sent down to root out the tares 
of sin and plant good seed in our hearts.” When things hinge 
ona feature, and that feature is capable of being launched into— 
when doves, instead of eating good seed, take to planting it—then, 
and “not till then” (as Sir Archibald says), will night acquire 
fresh strength by being disavowed and hooted down. 
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MR. SPURGEON AT BRISTOL. 


LL the professional notables have been starring in thecountry. 

A luminous constellation of musicals has risen over Hereford. 
M. Blondin has culminated in Birmingham, and the beams c‘ 
Mr. Spurgeon have tried to pierce the darkness, spiritual and 
material, of the city of Bristol. There must be a curious and 
subtle affinity between those two public favourites—Messrs. 
Spurgeon and Blondin; for their adventures in the provinces 
repeat each other. M. Biondin, as we read ih the newspapers, 
was received with great enthusiasm at Birmingham. He was 
advertised ‘to cook an omelette on his rope, and to 
aman over; the former feat he was unable to accomplish, 
but the second he performed safely.” It is added that 
“order was well preserved in the enclosure, but a mob of 
‘roughs’ made an attack on the palings of the enclosure, broke 
them down, and attacked the police.” This is an exact account 
of what occurred also at Bristol. Mr. Spurgeon went to Bristol 
to preach at the opening of a Baptist Meeting-house, and 
to deliver a ieee sermon at a great tea-meeting. The 
former feat he was enabled to accomplish with his accustomed 
success; but at the second he broke down, partly because he 
was very nervous, and got frightened at a row outside the chapel. 
Order was well preserved inside the Circus at which the tea 
drinking came off; but while “ the reverend gentleman was en- 
gaged in prayer, brickbats, and stones, and bladders were thrown 
at and into the building,” by a mob of “roughs” who were as 
desirous of hearing Mr. Spurgeon preach as the Birmingham 
enthusiasts were to see M. Blondin walk on his tight rope. So 
that in either case half the fun was spoiled; and to express the 
fate of the two performers by a change of person, we may say 
that M. Blondin preached his sermon, but broke down in the 
tea-fight ; while Mr. Spurgeon carried his man in the sack, but 
failed to accomplish his great omelette trick. Like M. Blondin, 
he had “ left his cooking apparatus at home.” For once, his voice 
and confidence failed him. 

But in either case there was a dreadful row. The police 
were sent for, and were fiercely pelted; the public peace was 
broken. The mob wanted their share in the exhibition. They 
wanted, in either case, to break into the privileged circle. 
The chapel gentlemen suggested that Mr. Spurgeon should 
go out and preach to the people who exhibited their spiritual 
wants in the shape of brickbats ; but neither Mr. Spurgeon nor 
M. Blondin were disposed to exhibit in public, or to anybody but 
those who paid at the doors. Mr. Spurgeon proposed to come 
down again “and give tickets to those who were disappointed” — 
which is, we believe, the offer made by the managers of other 
theatres when the audience is dissatisfied. It is not, perhaps, 
for us to say that the very same sort of popularity attaches to 
the two gentlemen who visited Bristol and Birmingham in the 
same professional way. But it is quite plain that there was just 
as much and as little religious interest at work among the enthu- 
siasts at the Birmingham Park as at the Bristol Cireus. The 
coincidence is significant; and if Mr. Spurgeon is what his 
friends represent him to be, he will perhaps begin to think 
whether popularity of this sort is worth cultivating; whether 
the cause of religion is benefited by this kind of hungering and 
thirsting after the word of—not God, we beg to remark—but 
himself. It is quite true that Mr. Spurgeon on this oceasion 
“sincerely wished his friends would bestow one half their kind- 
ness on some other minister ;” but if Mr. Spurgeon is sincere in 
a dislike to popularity, we can hardly understand his visit to 

ristol. 

The Bristol newspapers gave the details of the preacher's visit, 
which are curious. The meeting-house which Mr. Spurgeon 
came to “inaugurate” perhaps disturbed his biliary organs. 
It is of the choicest nonconformist pattern of the new ty 
the pride that apes, not humility, but the Establishment ; 
and if we are to trust the local “ ecclesiologist,” it must 
be very queer. ‘It is built in the Byzantine style, a transition 
from the Italian to the Norman of the ninth century.” 
Carved’ foliage, sacramental symbolism, encaustic tiles, Glaston- 
bury chairs—these constitute a new form of dissent; and as 
Mr. Spurgeon thinks Gothic architecture a child of Satan, he 
must consider the modified Byzantine of Stoke’s-croft Chapel an 
emanation from the Devil's progenitor. We are not surprised 
that his digestion was disturbed; and that his visit to Bristol 
was shorn of half its attractions. Still we are bound to say he 
bore up manfully against his physical sufferings, and, in his first 
sermon, at least, fulfilled his mission. That mission, like M. 
Blondin’s, was to amuse ; and, like that clever artist, he did not 
neglect the aid of costume. We are informed that he appeared 
in “ orthodox black, with a white neckcloth, but wore, or rather 
carried in his hand, a white bowler hat.” Symbolism again—the 
white choker signifying the clerical, the white bowler hat 
(whatever that may be) the secular part of his character. And 
certainly the discourse, like the preacher, was parti-coloured, 
and the white hat told as much as the white neckcloth. Mr. 
_ Spurgeon is equally great at moving the spiritual and risible 
susceptibilities of his hearers. The report of his sermon is gar- 
nished with the reporter’s comments — “laughter,” ‘much 
laughter,” “ continued laughter.” 

The ches were not very good, but good enough for Bristol. 
Probably the best samples of the Spurgeon fun are kept for home 

consumption. Here arespecimens. “Somemembersof theChurch 


| of this jest, but Bristol being a port, doubtless images of Jack 


staggering in a state of drunkenness and flush of his cash, must 
have presented edifying thoughts to the Bristol mind. “In 
many of the Dissenting churches there was a want of sharpness. 
The man who gave out the hymns gave them out as if he were 
half dead (laughter.) The other, who acted as deacon—wh 
they might as well have sent round a dead man (continu 
laughter). They were all like the dead man Coleridge de- 
scribed in his Ancient Mariner. They said they were all quiet 
and comfortable. It was the usual rule with the dead in their 
graves (laughter).” And so on, Yorick jested skull in hand. 
The rest of Christians in the grave is a fine subject for 
— jokes. The audience relished the fun; and when Mr. 

purgeon quoted Scripture in the text, “a little more sleep,” 
&c., we are not surprised that his hearers, fully entering 
into the spirit of the merry homilist, eeted Solomon's 
proverb with peals of cachinnation. Holy Writ was received 
with “much laughter.” Another great joke was let off in 
the preliminary prayer, though it seems to have fallen flat on 
the audience, who were not yet warmed up to the laughing 
point. In commenting on Psalm xxvii. v. 4, “in his accustomed 
manner,” Mr. Spurgeon said, ‘‘ Many Christians live down 
Murmur-street, where the houses are ill-ventilated and very 
damp. If you come to live down Content-street, you will find 
the cottages palaces and good storehouses. If you would have 
good neighbours, the Apostle Paul lived there, and Habakkuk 
lived there too.” We are sorry that this fun missed fire. Per- 
haps the people who live in Redcliff-street and St. Mary-le- 
Port did not quite appreciate jokes on narrow wynds and bad 
ventilation, and could not enter into the fun of taking a store 
next door to Habakkuk. In short, our sympathies are much the 
same as those of the Bristolians. Clerical fun is but poor work. 
The right thing in the right place tells most. An Adelphi 
screamer or a Strand burlesque beats a night with Spurgeon— 
flat and stale and washed-out is pulpit buffoonery at its best or 
worst. Spurgeon is hardly a Rabelais; and it would do him no 
credit if he were. He already speaks of himself as used up— 
he says that he is * getting old before he is young.” He already 
embodies in his own confession the great preacher's threnody— 
Vanity of vanities ; and even Spurgeon himself is vanity. Why 
does he not think of laying aside the cap and bells? His receut 
sermon on Divine judgments in connexion wit) the accident to 
the Sunday excursionists on the Brighton Railway shows that 
he can talk both sensibly and well when he pleases. 

However, we must do Mr. Spurgeon the justice to say he 
never seems to lose his temper. He laughs with the world and 
at the world, and he does not care if the world laughs at him. 
He takes as well as gives jokes. He considers it to be a sort of 
spiritual privilege to be laughed at by the Saturday Review; 
and this is not only a joke, but a good-tempered one. He is at any 
rate better than a Mr. Rees—a sort of Sunderland Spurgeon, a 

erson who has “ seceded from the Establishment,” is brother-in- 
a to Mr. Price of the Agapemone, and was formerly a sailor on 
board the Britannia. Spurgeon’s jests are much better than Rees’ 
earnestness. In the pulpit Mr. Rees hav not forgotten either the 
matter or the manner of the forecastle. Here is a flower of rhetoric 
which a local newspaper is good enough to gather for us. Mr. 
Rees is denouncing the attacks which have been made upon him 
in newspapers and pamphlets :— Two or three flew to pieces 
against my obdurate skull, smashing themselves, but only 
tickling me. One of these missiles... . the thirteen-inch bomb- 
shell of 1859, cast in the foundry of damnation, filled with 
the small shot and jagged iron of a thousand lies, 
charged with the powder of diabolical malice, fazeed with the 
brimstone of mortal revenge, fired with the match of conscious 
guilt, and thrown from the mortar of apostaecy into the ve 
centre of the Church, instead of bursting, rebounded, flew 

to the artillery-man, then burst, and struck off his head and the 
heads of all his fellow-gunners. That was not only a very wicked 
thing, but a very foolish thing, and he must have been a y 
donkey who contrived it.” After this Stygian drench, we should 
say that a five shilling fine for profane swearing is the dis- 
eipline Mr. Rees stands in need of. Eeclesiastical censure he 
has contrived to set at nought by his secession, the cause of 
which is curious enough. He thought it very hard that_his 
Bishop had his doubts whether it tended to edification in Mr. 
Rees to observe, as he did in one of his sermons preached ina 
Sunderland church, that his people, or some of them, were so bad, 
“that many prayed ‘Our Father, which art in heaven,’ who 
ought rather to pray, ‘Our Father, which art in hell.’” He felt 
it a hard matter, after this, to receive notice to quit his curacy ; 80 
he shook the dust off his feet, and “ quitted the Establishment,” 
and is now a burning light of Dissent in Sunderland, These 
illustrations of popular preaching are not perhaps without their 
use, though they have their serious as well.as joeose aspect. Mr. 
Spurgeon and Mr. Rees, and their like, often tell us how many 
they have “converted ;” but the statistics of those whom this 
sort of thing has repelled from Christianity are not recorded. 


THE NEW EDUCATION MINUTE. 


ot promises to be the subject of the season. Searcely a 
day elapses without contributing the record of some meeting 
of Churchmen, Dissenters, or Schoolmasters to denounce the 
dangerous tendency of what is officially called the. Revised 


were like sailors on shore (laughter).” We can’t see the depth 


Education Code. Itis perhaps fortunate for the Prime Minister 
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that Parliament is not now sitting, for most assuredly he would 
have had some rough work in defending his subordinate, Mr. 
Robert Lowe ; although the probability is, that that clever but 
combative politician, like some mischievous boy, is now rejoicing 
at the prospect of the rising storm. Whether the changes intro- 
duced by the Revised Code are judicious or not, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Committee of Education is entirely responsible for 
them. It is true that the Education Commissioners, in their 
Report, recommended certain alterations, or rather proposed a 
plan for supplying aid to popular education out of the Exchequer, 
which involved some entirely novel principles. But between 
their plan and that of the Revised Code there are material dis- 
tinctions. 

At present, schools are supported from three different sources. 

These are the private subscriptions of benevolent persons; the 
weekly pence paid by the parents of the children attending the 
various schools; and lastly, certain grants made out of the money 
voted annually by Parliament for public education, and distributed 
by that branch of the Privy Council called the Education De- 
partment. This department is guided by certain definite rules, 
which have been promulgated in the form of Minutes; and 
the principles upon which these Minutes have hitherto been 
framed may be thus described. In the first place, the general 
object of granting any State aid at all has been to raise 
the standard of education throughout the country. Assis- 
tance, therefore, has been absolutely refused except in cases 
where there was reasonable ground to believe that the educa- 
tion furnished would be of an efficient character. And for this 
purpose, certain conditions as to the school-buildings, and as to 
the teachers, have been considered indispensable. In the second 
place, the State assistance has been conveyed through some reli- 
gious channel. Recognising the tee opinion that religion is an 
essential part of education, the Education Department has con- 
sulted the various religious bodies, and has refused to assist any 
school unconnected with some denomination, or in which some 
portion of the Holy Scriptures does not form part of the daily 
teaching. It appears that at least six or seven denominations 
have derived aid for the schools in connexion with them. These 
two principles always have been, and still continue to be, the 
cardinal principles of the State-system of education in this 
country. Assuming them, therefore, the Education Department 
has, in the words of the Code, promoted the education of children 
belonging to the classes who support themselves by manual 
labour, by assisting voluntary efforts to build schools and to 
maintain them. Passing by the grants made for building, and 
numerous minor contributions for books and other apparatus, 
it may be said that the assistance has been furnished to existing 
etheols in three different ways. In the first place, any teacher 
holding a certificate from the Government is entitled to a certain 
sum by way of augmentation to his salary. In the second place, 
certain young — apprenticed to certificated masters are 
entitled during their five years’ apprenticeship to a certain stipend. 
In the third place, a capitation grant is made by the Govern- 
ment to schools in proportion to the number of children attending 
school during 176 days in the year. But besides these several 
modes of aiding schools, the Government contributes very largely 
to support Normal Schools for training future masters and mis- 
tresses. The number of these institutions is now 33; and in 
some cases, as in that of Cheltenham, the Government contri- 
butes 94 or 95 per cent. of the whole annual expenditure— 
sometimes in the form of Queen’s Scholarships, which are held 
by meritorious students, sometimes in the form of salaries to 
lecturers. As an instance of the way in which the Parlia- 
mentary grant is spent, take the year 1859. Out of a total 
sum of 723,115/. the sum of 86,328/. was spent in augmenting 
salaries, the sum of 252,550/. in the stipends of pupil teachers, 
and in gratuities to certificated teachers for instructing them; 
the sum of 89,5877. upon training colleges ; whilst the sum of 
61,1837. was expended in capitation grants. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the expenditure upon teachers constitutes the largest 
item in the account. 

Such, then, was the system established in the year 1846, 
which is admitted to have produced the most beneficial results. 
Under it, the progress of popular education in this country has 
been such that the proportion of children in England and Wales 
at school to the whole population is larger than it is either in 
France or in Holland, although only a few years ago it was very 
much smaller. Add to this, that the system has enlisted in the 
promotion of education a large amount of religious activity, and 
that, a all unnecessary interference with opinion, it has 
practically left the management of the schools in the hands of 
the different religious denominations. In this respect, as the 
Royal Commissioners say, it has heen most successful. ‘ But,” 
they add, “‘we find that it demands as a condition of aid an 
amount of voluntary subscriptions which many schools placed 
under disadvantageous circumstances can scarcely be expected 
to raise ; that it enlists in many places too little of local support 
and interest ; that its teaching is deficient in the more elementary 
branches and in its bearing on the younger pupils; and that 
while the necessity of referring many arrangements in every 
school to the central office embarrasses the Committee of Coun- 
_ cil with a mass of detail, the difficulty of investigating minute 

and distant claims threatens to become an element at once of 
expense and of dispute.” To supply some remedy for these 
defects was the object of the Education Commissioners, as it has 
been that of Lord Granville and Mr. Lowe. 


In making any change, however, it was certainly the duty of the 
Education Department to proceed with the utmost caution. It wag 
well known that in popular estimation the certificate held bya 
teacher was considered to possess a certain money value, and that 
both masters and pupil-teachers attached great importance to 
the fact that their augmentations and stipends were paid to them 
directly by the Government. It seems to have been considered 
that this arrangement made them in some sort independent of 
the managers, and constituted them Government officials. It ig 
not to be supposed that these opinions rest upon any sound foun- 
dation ; but the fact that they were prevalent was a reason for 
using caution in dealing with the subject. At all events, it is clear 
that the aid supplied by the Government ought not to have been 
suddenly diminished. But in none of these respects does the 
Education Department appear to have acted with seme con- 
sideration. Even if the plan proposed by the Education Com- 
missioners had been more generally approved than it has been, 
an opportunity should have been afforded of publicly discussing 
its merits before any attempt was made to carry it into effeet, 
So far, however, from taking any such course, neither Lord 
Granville nor Mr. Lowe gave the slightest intimation of their 
intention to make any radical change in the system, although 
some hints were given that certain modifications would be intro- 
duced. Suddenly, however, a “revised code” is issued ; nor ig 
it any exaggeration to say that this “revised code” absolutely 
— away the old system and substitutes a new one in its 
place. 

Instead of the three modes of aiding schools which have been 
described, there is now to be only one mode. It is to be observed, 
however, that every school which claims public money must be 
supplied by a certificated teacher; but the only way in which 
any such school is to be entitled to share in the public money 
is to be by producing before the Inspector a certain number of 
children between the ages of three and eleven who have attended 
a certain number of days, and who can pass the examination in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic prescribed by the new Code. 
No doubt the Royal Commissioners, as the quotation from their 
Report shows, were forcibly struck by the fact that elementary 
education was neglected, and for this purpose they proposed that 
the locai funds of the county or borough should be distributed 
in proportion to the proficiency of the children in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, which was to be determined by local examiners 
appointed for the purpose. But this was not to be the only form 
of assistance. Besides the local fund, the Education Department 
was to supply out of the Exchequer a certain sum upon the 
report of the Inspector, and the children between three and 
seven were not to undergo the mere literary examination—even 
by the Examiners. There is, therefore, a radical difference 
between the two proposals to remedy the neglect of element 
instruction ; and it remains to be seen whether the grants which 
may be earned by the children will be at all equal to those now 
obtained. The deductions to which the Parliamentary aid is 
subject, and the variety of the Examiners, will oppose serious 
obstacles to the scheme; and, indeed, it is doubtful whether the 
examination of infants between three and six is even practicable. 
It is impossible, at present, to form any accurate opinion of 
the sum which schools will practically obtain under the new 
system. Attempts have been made to solve this problem, in par- 
ticular cases, by examining the children; but such examinations, 
unless conducted by Inspectors, are valueless. Upon the whole, 
however, the cardinal ae in the new system is clear enough. 
It aims at paying only for results ; and in order to arrive at results, 
an examination is to be the only test applied. The Government 
says to the managers of schools and the teachers—* We 
are willing to aid you in educating the labouring people. We 
desire no interference with your religious instruction—that 
is left to yourselves. Our pecuniary aid is confined to the 
secular branches. Your building must be good, and your 
teacher must be competent to teach. These are essential 
conditions before we can send our Inspector. When he does 
come, his duty will be to see that the teacher has done his duty, 
and has instructed the children in the primary elements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Satisfy him that your master shas suc- 
ceeded in that, and you shall obtain a certain proportion of the 
Parliamentary grant.” 

But to simplify the complexities and extreme detail of ad- 
ministration at the central office was another important object. 
This has been done by the simple process of paying the whole 
sum earned out of the Parliamentary grant, not to the masters, 
mistresses, or pupil-teachers, but to the managers. The result of 
this, no doubt, must be that the teachers will cease to be directly 
connected with the Government, and will lose that prestige to 
which they attach so much importance. But, on the other hand, it 
does not clearly appear how they will practically suffer. They 
will make their own bargains with the managers, and will certainly 
command as much money as the state of the educational labour- 
market justifies. We must add that, according to an official letter 
addressed by the Education Department to the Inspectors, one 
object of thus dealing directly with the school-managers, instead 
of dealing with the teachers, was to “ increase the action of the 
local managers.” Nor is it improbable that this change will have 
the desired effect without unduly diminishing the somewhat extra- 
vagant pretensions of the schoolmasters. 

‘hese new regulations, if found to be practicable, may do some- 
thing to improve the character of the elementary education 2 
parochial and British schools, and to simplify the administration, 
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but they will have no effect in assisting poor districts, Of the 
minor changes, the most important concerns the certificates. 
Hitherto they have been divided into .various classes, but 
it has been observed that the master holding the highest 
certificate has not always proved the best teacher. Hence- 
forth, there is to be only one class of certificate. _ It. will 
be, as Mr. Lingen says, like other degrees, a diploma of which 
the public will fix the value, having before them a record 
of the more or less good examination by which it was won in 
the first instance, and of the service to which it has helped sub- 
sequently to introduce the holder. Another change concerns the 
evening and small rural schools, by which it is supposed that the 
Government aid will be allowed to penetrate into the more 
remote and poorer districts. Henceforth, the managers and the 
teachers are to be relieved from the restrictions now im- 
posed upon the holding of evening schools, According to the 
opinions of some, the result must. be to injure the pupil-teachers, 
by withdrawing the attention of the master, who ought to instruct 
them, to other objects. But the probability is, that this fear is 
exaggerated, and that both additional emolument to the teacher 
and improvement to the neighbourhood will be produced under 
this new system. Moreover, certain regulations have been made 
for the purpose of enabling small rural schools to obtain trained 
teachers by the creation of a lower class of certificate. 

Finally, the grants to Normal Schools will be diminished, by 
reducing the number of Queen’s scholarships to which each of 
these schools is now entitled—one object being to increase the 
number of self-supporting students in such institutions. The 
Education Department seems to consider that the grants now 
made to Normal schools bear too large a proportion to private 
sources of income; and it proposes to stimulate subscription by 
reducing such grants. The object is excellent, but the method 
of attaining it is questionable. Certainly, the Education Com- 
missioners satisfied themselves that any increase of subscribers 
was extremely doubtful. At the same time, they recognised in 
the most ample manner the value of those Training Colleges, 
which are, in truth, the pith of the whole educational system 
and the chief cause of improvement ; and, recognising this, they 
emphatically declined to recommend any reduction in the grants 
to Normal Schools. It is very well for Lord Granville and Mr. 
Lowe to lecture the middle-classes upon the advantage of making 
their daughters schoolmistresses ; but it will be a serious matter 
for popular education if the middle-classes decline to take their 
advice, and if the managers of the Normal Schools are compelled 
to close their doors. 


‘THE LADIES’ LETTER-WRITER. 


» em press teems with little manuals of every art, science, 
and accomplishment. ‘The supply of such books of course 
indicates a demaud for them, although it is almost impossible to 
conceive the existence of persons silly enough to suppose that 
they can be of the slightest use. Is it likely, for example, that 
a lady would buy a set of forms of letters, under the belief that 
she would find them applicable to her occasions, or suitable to 
express her feelings? And yet we have before us a Ladies’ 
Letter-Writer, which promises to provide for all the exigencies 
of female life. There is an old story of a married lady, named, 
we will say, Jones, who bought at an auction a brass door-plate 
bearing, let us suppose, the inscription ‘‘ Smith.” When asked 
the motive of this strange purchase, she explained that if any- 
thing should happen to poor dear Jones, and if thereafter she 
should marry a person of the name of Smith, she had considered 
that the door-plate might come in useful—and besides, it was very 
cheap. If this far-sighted lady is still living, we do not doubt that 
she will buy ihe Letter- Writer ; but we should think that a less 
discerning person would not know what to do with it. A collection 
of letters ‘‘on Love, Courtship,and Marriage,” even if unexception- 
able under the circumstances which produced them, can scarcely 
be of any use as models under circumstances wholly different. 
We can perhaps conceive a very nervous and stupid man buying 
a similar aid to writers of the male sex, if there be such a work, 
in order to frame on paper a proposal of marriage which he could 
not trust himself to ole by word of mouth. But can we conceive 
a lady capable of going and buying such a book either before or 
after she had received an offer, in order to prepare a suitable 
reply? The supposition seems horrible, and yet the possibility 
must exist, or there could be no hope of customers for 
manuals. We are driven to believe that there are ladies, or at 
least women, in the world, who, considering themselves offended 
by their lovers, turn to the little book which they store u 
in their desks and select a model for a scolding letter. If, 
indeed, there are any ladies who keep by them such a 
quiver full of arrows, it is to be feared that they would 
be tempted to pick quarrels for the mere sake of ex- 
Toising themselves at their artillery. We believe it was 
Lydia Languish who had never had a quarrel with her lover, and 
feared that she never should, unless she contrived to make one. 
She, however, preferred sharp words to polished sentences. She 
did not write to Captain Absolute, but she wrote to herself to 
’ inform herself of bis misconduct, and she showéd him the 


fictitious letter, and taxed him with the faithlessness which it 
imputed to him. It appears to us to be a serious omission in this 
manual that it contains no form of a pretended letter from a 
friend to acquaint the lady that the gentleman had been seen 


would be quite as useful as any in the book ; and we think also: 
that the whole collection can seldom be of any use at all, because 
itis far better for lovers to quarrel without writing, and so avoid 
the risk of getting intoprint. If, indeed, there be any ladies like 
another of Sheridan’s heroines, who 
Feared her eyes would 
Before her tongue could chide, 
it may be well for them to keep manuals by the help of which 
a aa or careless lovers may be punished with unre- 
enting pen. There is always, however, some risk of misappre- 
hension, which the tongue would dissipate. Thus we find in 
the manual “‘ Letter 57—To a lover, accusing him of infidelity.” 
It tells the culprit that he must in his own conscience be aware 
that he acted most unbecomingly last evening at Mrs. B.'s 
party. If, indeed, he cannot learn from an internal source of in- 
formation what the charge against him is, he will scarcely know 
how to defend himself; for the letter has just that indistinct- 
ness of statement which men are apt to impute to the composi- 
tions of the other sex. But it is not perhaps untrue to nature 
that the gist of the complaint is put into the postscript. “1 
don’t suppose I require to name the party to whom you were 
making yourself so very agreeable on the occasion mentioned 
above.” It appears frem “ Letter 58—To a lover after a misunder- 
standing,” that “ the party ” mentioned in the P.S. (who is not 
to be confounded with ‘* Mrs. B.’s party ” mentioned in the letter 
to which it is appended) was the gentleman’s cousin, and it is 
added that early friendship and long separation account for all. 
“The day is now all the brighter for the storm which has 
— away.” It must be owned that, if there had been no 
etter-writing, there would have been no storm; but then the 
sunshine would have been of no particular account. After all, 
it may be true that there can be no perfect courtship without 
quarrels ; and therefore if a lover pays attention to another party, 
at a party, it will be best to write an angry letter, as per model, 
and put it into a pillar letter-box, if there be one at hand, so 
that by the ear] — of the postman it may arrive in time 
to spoil the breakfast of the recipient. The discovery that the 
party, at the party, was only a cousin, will give an opportunity 
for using the next form in the series for the purpose of recon- 
ciliation on the following day. 
One thing that strikes us on reading this collection of letters 
is, that those which profess to be written in the kitchen are as 
well expressed as the compositions of the drawing-room. Perhaps 
the best of the whole series is “‘ From a Domestic Servant to a 
Young Tradesman—unfavourable,” which contains this smart 
sentence—“ And I will give you a word of advice, young man. 
Court your sweetheart with your tongue, and make sure of her 
that way, before you commit your feelings to paper. You will 
thereby save yourself and her a great deal of nonsense.” The 
writer of such a letter as this must surely be too clever to marry 
a tradesman, and we should be very sorry indeed to dwell where 
she was cook or housemaid. It is not wonderful that modern 
establishments are difficult to manage if such an epistolary — 
as this is common in the seryants’ hall. But let us hope that 
maids do not write as well, nor mistresses as badly, as the com- 
piler of this manual seems to imagine. He has strangely for- 
gotten that his sharp-witted servant abolishes his own occupation 
at a blow. Courtship with the tongue is safer, as well as more 
effectual, than by letter ; but those who employ it will neither feel 
nor make occasion for a model of composition either in proposing, 
accepting, or refusing marriage. However, it remains open to 
any enterprising publisher to bring out a manual of courtship, 
quarrels, and reconciliations by word of mouth. 
If it be, as is sometimes thought, difficult to apply religion to 
common life, the difficulty will certainly be much diminished to 
those who, like ourselves, have bought.a Ladies’ Letter- Writer. 
We find in it a letter from a lady to the mistress of a boarding- 
school regarding her daughters, which contains this passage :— 
“ Their religious teaching, I know, will be paramount to every- 
thing else ; and that is a serious comfort toa mother.” It must 
be a serious comfort to society to have a flood of correspondence 
pouring forth which proves, in every sentence, that the religious 
teaching of the writers has been made paramount by the com- 
pilers of their manuals. We niust recur once more to the “ Letters 
on Courtship ” for an example—which we think unequalled—of 
how to give a religious turn to a refusal. It is froma writer who 
has resolved to remain faithful to the memory of her deceased 
husband. “Henceforward,” she says, “I consecrate myself 
to the work of rearing his children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord.” Surely this is a very fine addition 
to the stock of common forms; and the sentiment is main- 
tained without faltering at the same high elevation—*in 
whose realms above we hope to be reunited to him who loved us 
so much when he was with us, and whose gentle spirit even now, 
I sometimes fancy, may be hovering over us, approving our 
memories and sharing inour hopes.” Weare thankful that it is 
not likely to be our own fate to be refused, after cherishing hopes 
of being accepted, by this incomparable widow. If we knew the 
author of this conception of Paterfamilias deceased hovering in 
his late dining-room, our passion for that gifted oe not 
perhaps be confined within the bounds of reason. . Peckaniff 


appearing at the top of the stairs after he had been put to bed, 
was nothing at all to the vision of a defunct husband and father 


kissing his young cousin ina lane. We think that such a model 


who, ex hypothesi, would be middle-aged, provided with a cherub’s 
wings and nothing to sit déwn upon, and fluttering like 
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a gigantic moth round the lamp by whose light he used, 
in this vale of tears, to eat and sometimes to grumble 
at his dinner. We have, we think, seen something like 
this dream of the faithful widow, when Paul Bedford 
hovered as Taglioni. But perhaps, on the whole, it would be 
best, in this as in many other instances, that the lover rejected a 
new love should get, and should think no more of the accom- 
plished and pious woman whose heart is, as she says, buried in 
the grave of her departed husband. If, indeed, that husband 
would remain quiet in his grave, and be content with his wife’s 
heart, leaving her person and fortune to a successor, it might be 
very well. But we feel that a gentle spirit floating somewhere 
between the dinner-table and the Bose would be de trop 
during our honeymoon. He might be actually looking down 
upon us while we were drinking what had been his own wine ; 
and we should be obliged to train a cock, or to engage an M.P., 
to crow all night, in order to avoid being kept up by our unin- 
vited guest till daylight. On the whole, therefore, we will 
summon our philosophy, and leave the widow to provide what, 
the scholastic advertisements call “strict moral training and 
liberal domestic comforts” for her children, while an airy, fairy 
“governor” hovers above their heads and shares their hopes, 
which, it may be presumed, will, at their early age, be apt to 
take the direction of pudding and confectionery. To borrow 
the elegant phrase of another lady letter-writer, the widow has 
“(opened up” her feelings to us, and we will be content. 

We are sorry to observe that another widow, who seeks a situation 
as matron of a workhouse, describes herself as “at present in 
communion with the Church of Scotland,” as though her devo- 
tion to her Church were not, like that of the other widow to her 
defunct lord, immutable. This widow, we think, must have gone 
to school where the religious instruction was of the same quality 
that used to be given to those German princesses who were 

repared to become Catholic or Protestant according to their 
ortune in the marriage-market. The widow seems, in effect, 
to say, “ No objection to the Church of England,” just as foot- 
men are sometimes good enough to intimate that they have no 
objection to the country, provided the beer comes from 
London. This intimation of the widow’s indifference between 
Churehes rather shakes our faith in the general religious 
character of the manual. When another lady writes that she 
will, “if she is spared till Wednesday,” call upon a sick friend, 
we are tempted to believe that no more is meant by the qualifi- 
cation of her promise than by the “ Yours very sincerely’ with 
which she concludes. However, it may be said that there are 
forms of letters for the religious, and other forms of letters for 
the worldly. There is, at any rate, one form of letter “ declining 
a subscription to a charity,” of which the neatness pleases us so 
much that we shall take an early opportunity of employing it. 
Any active Secretary of a charitable Society who chooses to en- 
close a penny-stamp shall be informed, by return of post, that 
we, like Mrs. Hitchcock, “ regret exceedingly that the demands 
on our benevolence have of late been so frequent that we must, 
on this occasion, only send our sympathy and our best wishes.” 


TABLES D’HOTE. 


| et in England are apt to divide men, customs, and ideas, 
into English and foreign, in exactly the sense in which the 
Greeks used to distinguish between themselves and the barbarians. 
Much of this is, of course, the mere assertion of national pride, 
in which other people besides ourselves indulge abundantly ; and 
something, no doubt, is due to the popular ignorance concerning 
other nations, which is now lessening day by day under the 
influence of increased travelling, but which, like all impressions 
long and generally prevalent, has left traces in our mode of 
speaking more permanent than itself. Yet while the Germans, 
the French, and the Italians, are in many respects perhaps more 
widely different from each other than from us, there are matters 
in regard to which the division into English and foreign is a real 
one, as the shortest tour on the Continent abundantly illustrates. 
qe observance of Sunday is one of the most striking of these. 

he management of railwye is another, in which the differences 
are as complete as possible; and perfection, as usual, Jies some- 
where between the two. But perhaps the most obvious and entire 
difference between English and foreign ways is in the matter of 
eating. The tadle d’héte is almost universal on the Continent, 
almost unknown in England ; and perhaps half our readers have 
lazily speculated why this should be, in some interval of a foreign 
dinner, and have contented themselves, probably, with the ladies’ 
logical conclusion that the tuble d’héte is unsuited to English 
habits. Time has conquered the old prejudice against foreign 
cookery and a multitude of dishes; and the stock complaint is 
against the tediousness of these dinners—a fault which is more 
imaginary than real, and merely serves as a pretext for the ne- 
cessary amount of grumbling. Most Englishmen, and English 
ladies too, can and do enjoy a table d’héte dinner abroad, in 
spite of the sober sadness which clouds the faces of many of the 
former while engaged at it. It is Mr. Thackeray, if we mistake 
not, who somewhere observes on the look of deep gloom that 
Englislimen often wear at a ball, as if waltzing were a serious and 
most distressing duty ; and the same remark holds good with 
respect to other social rites, But, little as he may show it, any 
Englishman with average powers of appetite and observation 
can find plenty of amusement at a table d’héte, far more than in 
bolting his solitary chop at a London eating-house. There is 


first the little excitement, akin to drawing a ticket in a lottery, 
of choosing his wine among thirty or forty names, more or lesg 
unknown according to the locality, and of tasting to see whether 
he has drawn a blank. Then there is, from time to time, the 
speculation, always new, as to what the dish that is bein 

handed to him consists of. Having helped himself, and 
having solved that mystery or left it unsolved, according 
to his experience, he can turn his attention back to the 
company; and a man must be blind, or very unfortu. 
nate, who cannot find enough to occupy all his spare 
minutes in observing his neighbours. In be of universal 
resort, such as the German baths or the larger Swiss towns, there 
is the primary speculation on the nationality of the various people 
within range, which lasts throughout dinner-time, when other 
things fail, like the bread that the observer himself diligently 
munches between the courses. The quiet lady, who at first 
sight looks English, betrays her French origin by drinkin 

water just reddened with wine, enough to spoil the freshness oj 
the water without giving any flavour. The German cuts up hig 
food, and then lays down his knife altogether. The Englishman, 
in beard and coat of foreign cut, is recognised through the dis 


| guise by his refusal to use a knife for fish. The French-looking 


party of ladies are discovered to belong to an unquestionably 
English Paterfamilias ; and so on, ad infinitum. And the study 
of physiognomy, apart from all these outward signs and habits, 
which is afforded by a table d’héte, is always interesting, and 
varies every day. All this may seem very trivial to the student 
who relishes a problem or a page of the Ethics with his solitary 
dinner, or to the pratt & who prefers concentrating all his 


neither uninteresting nor unprofitable. 

A table d’héte gives, to those who choose to have it, ail 
the amusement we have hinted at, without involving the 
necessity of speaking a word. As to conversation, a man who 
sits down alone must take his chance of this, according to 
the town he is staying in and the persons with whom he is 
brought into contact. If he prefers silence, he is not bound to 
talk; but if he likes talking better, and is sufficiently skilled 
in French and German to converse in either of those lan. 
guages with ease, he can always try whether his neighbours 
on the right and left have anything to say for themselves ; and 
the chances are, on the whole, in his favour. But if he is shy of 
attempting conversation with a stranger in a foreign language, he 
must, of course, sit silent all dinner-time, unless there are English 
within his reach. The English are generally accused of exclusives 
ness—of avoiding any casual intercourse with those whoareunknown 
to them ; and this is, perhaps, more true of them than of any other 
people, though far from being universally thecase. A few, of course, 
persist in carrying their exclusive pride everywhere; but the 
majority are rather guided by the position and’ company in which 
they find themselves. They do not understand talking to a man 
in a friendly manner one minute and cutting him the next, and, 
if they strike up a table d’héte acquaintance, are inclined to con- 
tinue it elsewhere. They will fancy that speaking to a neighbour 
at dinner is equivalent to an introduction, and consequently carry 
to a table d’héte the motives and instincts which govern them in 
society generally. Hence the great difference in the demeanour 
of the same people at different places. At Baden-Baden, for 
instance, one feels on one’s good behaviour, seated in a splendid 
room, in the company of a hundred or two guests. Besides, the 
known character, or rather want of character, of many fre- 
quenters of the German baths, is such as to make an English- 
man, unless a young man and alone, shy of forming casual 
acquaintance with people whom he is likely to meet every day 
for the next month. At Chamounix, on the contrary, the guests 
are fewer in number, have all very nearly the same objects in 
view, and rarely stay more than a week in the place. Conse- 
quently, there is less restraint. Neighbours at dinner talk freely 
to one another as a matter of course, and carry their temporary 
familiarity out of the salle-a-manger. We almost believe that 
tables d’héte do not flourish in English watering-places only 
because they are not tried there. People pocket their preference 
for a family dinner readily enough when abroad, and only want the 
opportunity to do the same in England. The superior comfort, 
economy, and convenience of dining at home are unquestionable, 
and the belief in these forms part of the fireside creed which, as 
a nation, we value so highly ; but all the advantages disappear 
in a temporary residence away from home. What possible satis- 
faction can result from dining early, in a seaside lodging, on what 
the overworked landlady can find time, or your own servant can 
find room, to prepare—with the varied odours of the dinner to 
haunt your one sitting-room all the rest of the day, and at a cost, 
even when the landlady is honest, exceeding the average prices of 
better food at home? A comfortable family dinner is a delightful 
thing, no doubt, but it is hardly worth while to pay a heavy price 
for a counterfeit article; and if the ideal is unattainable, it is not 
unwise to try an entirely new plan, which has at least the advan- 
tege of novelty, and will make the old system all the pleasanter 
by contrast when it is again practicable. The possible increase 
of expenditure would be amply compensated by the increased 
comfort of tlie lodgings, and, meanwhile, there are many cols 
lateral advantages on the side of the table d’héte plan. Time 


would be killed by it, which is the chief end of existence to 
most gentlemen ata watering-place. The ladies would have an 
their dresses—one 


additional opportunity of displayin 
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to indulge more freely in the one sea-side amusement of watching 
their neighbours and finding out who they are. And, after all, 
those who disliked them could stay away, those who were un- 
willing to enter into conversation could hold their tongues, while 
the more social would find a new source of enjoyment. 
But the use of the table d’héte by idle travellers is not the most 
important, nor the one most opposite to English habits. In a 
foreign town, almost every man who has not a family of his own— 
and not unfrequently the family man also—dines regularly at a 
table d’héte, just as an Englishman in the same position dines at his 
club or an eating-house. Of the clubs we do not here speak, for, in 
regard to dining, they correspond rather to the great restaurants of 
Paris and other capitals. But the London eating-house is the only 
counterpart we possess to the ordinary foreign table d’héte, and 
the advantage in the comparison is not on the side of our English 
jnstitution. We are too busy a people, it is said, to go and dine 
at a fixed hour, and to spend so much time over the meal. The 
first objection is utterly trivial, for practically men do form the 
habit of dining at, or very near, a fixed time; and the Americans, 
who are more demonstratively busy than ourselves, have adopted 
the table d’héte plan—yetting over the difficulty of waste of time 
by the ravenous feeding of which we hear so often. We should 
be sorry to see Englishmen adopting the latter habit; and we 
must confess that a table d’hé/e dinner does require a longer 
time than one in an eating-house. But the question suggests 
itself, whether the loss of time is not really a gain in many ways 
—whether eating of three or four different dishes in the company 
of others is not more healthful, as well as more pleasant, than 
devouring a plateful of beef in silence. Those who are really in 
a hurry can still resort to the chop-house, but there is no reason 
why others with a little more leisure should not be able to find 
a table d’'héte. The example of the Billingsgate fish ordinary, 
and of a very few others in London, and at one or two watering- 
places, show that they can be made to pay in England, which 
might seem doubtful. Variety is charming, even to men who 
dine every day of their lives on meat and potatoes, bread, cheese, 
and beer. It is wholesome living, no doubt, but slightly mono- 
tonous. The variations between beef and mutton, roast meat and 
boiled, bitter ale and stout, are very rapidly exhausted, and 
these are all that are attainable for a given price. The good old 
English fare of beef and beer is, of course, sacred in the eyes of 
those who can get something else. Ladies of a housekeeping 
turn are especially stanch in their adherence to plain joints; but 
then they send on an advanced guard of soup or fish, and close 
in the rear with tart or pudding, and these additions are just 
what eating-houses do not give, except at high prices, and what 
tables d’héte can give. ‘The power of combination for eve 
purpose, good or bad, is well understood at the present day. Tf 
the eating-house keepers will not originate any change, their 
customers may do so, and induce others to give them a 
reasonable dinner at no greater cost than their present meals, 
provided a sufficient number of them will appear at a regular 
time to eat it. 


THE BEAUCOUSIN PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


VERY interesting return to an Order of the House of 
Lords, on the motion of Lord Overstone, supplies some 
most valuable information with respect to the growth and pro- 
gress of the national collection of pictures. In this paper we 
find an accurate enumeration of all the pictures which have been 
purchased for the National Gallery from its very commencement, 
and also of the pictures which have been either given or be- 
queathed to the nation. And, further, we have the date of each 
rchase, the name of the painter and the subject, that of the 
ormer proprietor, and the price given, besides other less im- 
portant particulars. The general result shows that the total sum 
expended in the purchase of pictures has been 184,505/. 4s. 8d. 
The number of pictures thus purchased is 234, while those given 
are 239, and those bequeathed are 240. But of this total a few 
are exhibited at Dublin and Edinburgh, not in London. Some 
have not yet come into the possession of the trustees ; and others, 
for no assigned reason, age not exhibited at all. 
Thanks to the good judgment of the present Keeper, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, who has searcely had justice done to him for 
the way in which he has fulfilled his duties, the national collee- 
tion has now become not altogether unworthy of its name. We 
do not mean of course to compare it with the Louvre, the U flizj 
at Florence, the Pinakothek at Munich, or the Berlin and Dresden 
Galleries ; but it may take a very good place among second-class 
collections. It is not likely that many, if any, of the most famous 
chefs d’ceuvres of the old masters will ever be allowed to leave 
their present resting-places. But the British Collection already 
contains many works of the highest order, and, what is almost 
more important, it already fairly represents all the principal 
sehools of art. In this point of view, the National Gallery is not 
yet perfect indeed, but it is far more complete than could reason- 
ably be expected, considering that its existence only dates from the 
year 1824. The student of art, in its historical or technical 
- aspect, has every reason to be satisfied with the principles which 
have guided the trustees in their late additions to the National 
Collection. 
_We propose now to give some account of the Beaucousin 
pictures, and a few others, which have been most recently added 
to the Gallery. Sir Charles Eastlake was well advised in pur- 


by various saints. 
vigorous. It is an altar-piece, composed of detached figures. 


sum of 9200/7. Thirty-one of these pictures are already exhibited 
in Trafalgar-square, in the several schools to which they belong, 
Taking them in the order of their numbering, the 
curious picture of the school of Padua, by Gregorio Schiavon 


ret is a 


1470, representing the Madonna and Child enthroned, surround 
It is crude in colour, but powerful and 


The new frame, considering the gold background, is heavy and 


tasteless. This artist was not before represented in the Gallery, 
any more than the rare Venetian painter, Bissolo, 1528, whose 


portrait of a lady (631) comes next in order. This is a 
remarkable picture, frmly painted, and very lifelike in ex- 
pression ; the hair is that bright light yellow which belonged 
to one type of female beauty in Venice. Girolamo da Croce, 
1548, also belongs to the Venetian school. ‘A Saint read- 
ing” (632) is a good specimen of his fine academic style, which, 
however, has more technical than moral interest. And the 
same may be said of his able and boldly drawn “ Saint with 
Standard” (633). A Madonna and Infant Christ (634), by 
Cima da Conegliano, a work with the artist’s name in- 
scribed upon it, is a typal specimen of his style—correct, 
and prim, and unimpressive. ‘The Virgin's face is out of exact 
drawing, and notable for a certain meanness of expression. 
The background is overcrowded, and wants repose. It ig 
pleasant to proceed from this totwo manly works of Titian, The 
first, a Madonna and Child, with St. John and St. Catherine, 
(635), has no exaltation of religious sentiment; but it is finely 
drawn, and nobly though not intensely, coloured. As a group 
it could hardly be more graceful; and the sky and tesligtoelill 
are delicious. The other (636), a portrait of Ariosto, is superb 
for depth of tone and expression. The flesh is marvellously 
painted, with a softness of outline and finish which recals the 
manner of Leonardo da Vinci, in the famous Monna Lisa por- 
trait. Next we have a work of the later Venetian school by 
Paris Bordone (687), representing Daphnis and Chloe, with a 
Cupid—well drawn and coloured, but meretricious in sentiment ; 
doubtless, however, a striking picture for its technical qualities. 
We are particularly glad to welcome the next picture, the Virgin 
and Child with two Saints (638), by Francia. Not that it is to be 
compared with the magnificent works by this painter which are 
already in the Gallery; but it is an exceedingly good specimen 
of the ordinary type of the Madonnas of this school which are 
seen in the best Continental collections. The subject, no doubt, 
was frequently repeated in the bottega of the master. The 
Virgin's face is of the beautiful but massive cast familiar to all 
lovers of Francia, delicately but rather warmly coloured, and 
with long sleepy half-closed eyes. She is habited in the conven, 
tional colours, and a white trans nt veil shrouds her forehead, 
The child, who is quite nude, is full of tender grace, but not 
without a slight affectation of expression, all unlike the majestic 
divinity of the Bambino di San Sisto. The firm decided touch, and 
forcible colouring of the picture will strike every observer. There 
aretwo attendant saints, and thegroup is of half size, shown abovea 
balustrade. The background is lovely. Quaint and crude, and more 
likean illumination than a picture, is Francesco Mantegna’s Christ 
and the Magdalen in the Garden (639); and the Ferrarese pictureof 
Dosso Dossi, 1560, representing the Adoration of the Magi (640), ' 
is rather disappointing. It has lost its colour altogether. But 
the next, the Woman taken in Adultery, by Mazzolini (641), isa 
very good representative of the hard, cramped, unideal, but 
honest and homely school of Ferrara. Tne same exactly may 
be said of Garofalo’s Agony in the Garden (642), which is the 
last representative of that local type of art. The following two 
numbers stand for small, but fairly representative works of 
Giulio Romano. Here we have able drawing and technical 
method, but little more. In the representation of the particular 
subjects, the Capture of Carthagena and the Rape of the Sabines, 
no human being can feel the slightest moral interest. Passing 
from the later Roman to the later Tuscan school, the little cabinet 
picture of the Virgin and Child (645), by Albertinelli, 1520, is a 
specimen of pretty graceful feebleness, contrastin oe with 
the austere severity of the St. Catherine (646) and the St. Ursula 
(647) of Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, The name of Lorenzo di Credi is: 
attached to a pure, cold, bright, passionless picture (648) of the 
Virgin adoring the Infant Christ. This work, though full of 
the calm beauty and archaic simplicity of the painter, scarcely : 
does justice to that thoughtful and religious artist. It has a most 
charming landscape background. No one can help being struck 
with the next picture, a portrait of a boy (649), by Jacopo da 
Pontormo. It is a small full-length—the figure standing out 
against a background of tapestry, very piquant in treatment and 
expression. Angelo Bronzino follows with two characteristie 
pictares. The first is a lady’s portrait (650), showing good 
modelling, decisive drawing, and good firm flesh-painting.- The 
other is an angeenne and unintelligible allegory, representing 
Venus, Cupid, Folly, and Time (651), not without ability in its 
composition, but thin and crude in colouring. By Francesco dal 
Salviati, belonging to the late Tuscan School of 1563, there is @ 
small picture of * Charity’ (652)—a woman with two infants 
somewhat in the manner of Correggio. ; 

So much for the Italian schools. The rest of the Beaucousin . 
pictures come from the north of the Alps. No. 653 is a remark- 
ably fine Flemish work, of Roger Vander Weyden the Younger, 
containing portraits of himself and his wife in one frame. The 
drawing is powerful and the colouring intensely vivid, reminding 


chasing those forty-six paintings in Paris for the very moderate 


one of the minute finish of Van Eyck. The next, the Magdalen 
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Reading (654), is by the same master—a mere portraiture of a 
y in the costume of the period, but most delicately and elabo- 
rately finished. The very same subject (655), most regs 
treated, by Bernard Van Orley, of the later Flemish School, 
stands in curious contrast to the Jast. This is equally realistic; 
but the intense spirit of the earlier master has degenerated 
into a mere weak prettiness. Jan de Mabuse, in his man’s 
portrait (656), takes us back to the healthier period of Flemish 
art. This picture is very speaking and lifelike. Perhaps the 
specimen of. the style of Jacob Cornelissen—Portraits of a Man 
and his wife with two Saints (657)—will be more welcome as an 
example of his manner than for any merits of its own. On the 
other hand, the “ Death of the Virgin ” (658), by Martin Schoen, 
is of the highest interest, as this artist is known far better by his 
engravings than by his paintings. This picture is intensely 
powerful ; but in the hard lines and angularities resembles a 
painted woodeut. Nothing more than mere graceful prettiness 
need be looked for in Rottenhammer’s “ Pan and Syrinx,” (659) ; 
but it is a favourable example of this late painter, who flourished 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. Finally, a picture 
by Francois Clouet, 1574, a Man's Portrait, (660), is especially 
valuable as a specimen of the early French school. It is hard 
and vivid, and might have passed for a Holbein. This ends the 
Beaucousin pictures which are exhibited in London ; and it is 
superfluous to remark on their great and varied importance. 

_ A few more additions have been made to the Gallery since the 
date of Lord Overstone’s return. No. 663 is a most charac- 
teristic and beautiful specimen of the Beato Angelico, marvellous 
for the multitude of its figures, the delicacy of its finish, and its 
rich gold background. It represents Our Lord in Triumph, 
surrounded by a hierarchy of saints and angels—the predella of 
an altar in some Dominican convent. The next is a frightful 
realistic specimen of Flemish art, by the elder Roger Vander 
Weyden—religions, indeed, and impressive, but stiff and angular 
toadegree. Umbria claims the next work (665), a Baptism of our 
Lord, by Piero della Francesca, 1494. Itis quaint and vigorous, 
but its colour—if it ever had any—is gone. Two most charming 
lunettes, rich and mellow in colouring, and forcible in design, 
bear the name of Filippo Lippi. The first of these (666) is pre- 
sented by Sir Charles Eastlake himself. It represents the 
Annunciation, most gracefully rendered, and with beautiful 
feeling. The companion picture represents the patron Saints of 
Florence in solemn session. St. John the Baptist is in the place 
of honour between St. Cosmas and St. Damian. The other four 
are St. Lawrence, St. Anthony, St. Francis, and St. Peter 
Martyr. There are few more striking pictures in the Gallery 
than that by Carlo Crivelli (668) of a Franciscan friar—the 
Blessed Ferretti—on his’knees, beholding a vision of the Blessed 
Virgin and Child. This is strangely powerful, in spite of its low 
colouring. The large altar-piece (660) representing St. Sebastian 
between St. Roch and St. Demetrius, is a Ferrarese work, 
operatic in treatment. The painter is Benvenuti, called 
L’Ortolano, 1525. Last of all is the noble Jacopo da Pontormo, 
presented by Mr. G. F. Watts. Thisis a standing full-length of 
a Knight of Malta, in his black cloak with its red cross—a most 
striking and dignified figure. 

In conclusion, Jet us observe that the pictures, as now hung, 
may be well studied in chronological order. But the promised 
return of the Turner Pictures from South Kensington, however 
desirable in another point of view, will soon crowd the Gallery 
as much as ever. How long are we to be satisfied with so un- 
worthy a receptacle as the present suite of rooms for so noble a 
—T of works of art as the National Gallery has already 

me 


REVIEWS. 


THE SILVER CORD*. 


i i to be clever and entertaining, full of novelty, fertile in irci- 
dent, witty and brilliant in style, is enough to make a really 
good novel, then the Silver Cord ought to be as good a novel as 
has appeared for a long time. There is a wealth of materials in it 
that is quite surprising. Almost every chapter has its own 
striking situation allotted to it, and we are constantly kept on 
the alert, watching for something, even more startling than all 
that has gone before. All kinds of company seem known to Mr. 
Brooks. He gives us the usual English home—the happy lady 
at breakfast, and the happy man reading the Zimes. Then he 
dances off to the sorrows and troubles of a theatrical manager, and 
in the next page is weaving a web of intricate villany in the 
bureau of a French police-spy which is worthy of Dumas. Nor 
ean he only describe all these various people. He can do what 
it is so much harder to do—he can make them talk. The 
conversations are the best part of the book, and show 
a very great and a pon highly-cultivated dramatic power. 
The y aes husband and wife talk in a way that is very 
spirited and new, and yet that is quite natural. The hus- 
band is a writer for the stage, and. the lady is a hand- 
some, good-natured, loving creature, unblushingly ignorant, and 
devoted to her family. These good people talk at intervals 
throughout the book, and always sustain their character; and 
yet what they say is just what they might say, although in real 


* The Silver Cord. By Shirley Brooks. London: Bradbury and Evans. 
1861. 


life they might not say it in quite so pleasanta way. The villaig 
of the piece—an abandoned Anglo-French police-spy who hag 
compromised the honour of the family whose fortunes form the 
subject of the tale—talks with a calm insolence, and a constant 
ingenuity of thought and expression, which give form and sub. 
stance to what would otherwise be a vague imagination of wicked. 
ness. Many of the characters, too, are very well conceived, 
Bertha, whose weakness has given the villain his advantage, ig 
an excellent representation of that intensity of selfishness which 
springs from utter feebleness of character. A French perfumer, 
who is devoted to a lady’s-maid, and is as full of gallantry anda 
solemn regard for his honour as he is of sweet scents, is equally 
good in his way. Wemight go on praising a book that merits 
so much praise, that is so amusing, and shows so much power in 
its author; but the real question which the book suggests, and 
which forces itself on us throughout its pages, is—Why is it not 
better? How does it happen that, after all, this is a mere novel 


of the day, and that so much power comes to a result that cannot’ 


confer any high reputation, or secure itself a permanent place in 
literature 

The first great fault is that the book is not so much a tale asa 
series of clever sketches. There is a plot, and an intricate one, 
but it is so managed that everything appears disjointed. The 
scene is shifted every chapter. Five pages describe the tea-urn 
and small talk of Maida-hill. The next five record the expe. 
riences of a deserted husband at Paris. The next paint the 
wooing of a lady’s maid at Versailles. We are fatigued by 
having to try to recollect what these different scenes can possibly 
have to do withthe story. The characters come forward and have 
their say, and go through their incident, and then they retire, and 
another set of puppets is made to take their place. People are 
brought in who come to nothing, and minor plots are constructed, 
sparingly alluded to, and then forgotten. As we read, we have 
a sense of amusement from the page we see before us, but we 
expect the amusement will be over immediately, and then a 
different exhibition will begin. It is certainly much harder to 
write conversation than to write narrative, but in the Silver Cord 
the people are invented to talk, and we are not allowed to under. 
_stand how they come to be where we find them. There is no one 
person, or set of persons, on whom the interest is concentrated. 
There are three heroines, and they are all married when the story 
opens. The relations of three sisters to their husbands form 
a subject that is likely to lead to a bewildered plot. We 
are hurried from Bertha to Laura, and from Laura to Beatrice, 
until we get to care very little for any of them. But, how- 
ever much the nature of the plot may have conduced to the 
disjointed character of the book, the fault lies deeper. It lies 
in the proneness of the author to think a great deal of each 
separate scene, and very little of the whole tale. It is only 
fair to add that Mr. Brooks seems aware of his own short- 
comings in this respect, and laments that he was hampered in 
constructing his story by the fatal necessity of dividing the 
publication into little pieces, each meant to be telling by itself 
as it originally appeared in a weekly periodical. 

In the second place, there is a kind of improbability attaching 
to the story which greatly impairs its effect. It is not all impro- 
bability that spoils a story. There is, for example, much in this 
story itself which is in itself improbable, but which only makes 
it more interesting. A large portion of the action turns on the 
proceedings of the French police. When once we are launched 


on the dire mysteries of a system where a mone ingenuity; 


and vigilance plays with and regulates a machinery that is repre- 
sented as embracing and penetrating everything, the more 
wonderful the things are, the better we are pleased. We like to 
hear how the’ officer of each grade has all his subordinates in his 
power, knows the minutest incidents of their lives from their 
earliest infancy, and is always behind a wall or a door if ever 
they have a secret he is not meant to hear. We are quite willing 
that a man deceived by his wife should find that the police have 
entered in the records of their office the amplest proofs of 
her frailty, We have no objection when the chief of the police 
rings a little bell, asks the person who answers it what is going 
on in the remotest part of Paris, and immediately receives a per- 
fectly accurate reply. We are avowedly in the region of 
mysteries, and the police would have no interest for us if they 
could not see through a stone wall and be in twenty 
places at once. 
pleasure when it is connected with the main thread 
of the plot, and when all the troubles of the persons of 
whom we are reading arise from a mistake which we fi 
could not have been made. In the Silver Cord a large space is 
devoted to the misery of a couple who have lived together 
many years, but who are separated in the most curious way. 
The trusting husband returns home one day and finds that his 
wife has gone off with a stranger, and has not left a line of fare- 
well, or any indication of the reason or direction of her flight. 
She has a sister at Paris, and he conjectures that she will be 
found there. He follows her, and is actually in the same house 
with her, near Paris, but she persuades her sister to aid in con- 
cealing her, and defies all the efforts of her husband to find her. 
She is at the same time represented as a very sensible, upright, 
affectionate woman, and perfectly pure. We may well wonder 
what can be the solution of such a f i 
explained. It turns out that some years before she had ever 
seen her husband, when she was only sixteen, she was in love 
with a young Frenchman ; that her love and his were of the most 
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roper and unexceptionable kind, and that he died very suddenly. 
he recovered her girlish disappointment, but it happened 
that she had written some half-dozen letters to ker lover, 
very modest and simple, but showing that she loved 
him. These had fallen into the hands of the chief villain of the 
story, who promises her that if she will come to Paris and help 
him to getsome money out of her sister, whois in his power, she 
shall have these letters back again. She does not like her husband 
to know that he was not her first love, and so she consents to go 
off to Paris with a man whom she knows to be a blackguard. On 
the face of it this is absurd. Her only object in getting the letters 
back must have been to avoid any chance of her husband being a 
little mortified, if he was goose enough to be seriously and perma- 
nently angry at his wife having loved at sixteen a man who had died 
soon after she knewhim. But her flight to Paris must necessarily 
give him much more pain than the revelation of her early life could 
have done. If she intended to return, she must have been able to 
account for her conduct, or her husband could never have trusted 
her; and there was no reason why she should go, except to get 
these letters. We know throughout that no woman with the 
faintest vestige of common sense could have acted in this way, 
and we have therefore a painful feeling of having been tricked 
by the overpowering mystery of her flight. It is impossible that 
a plot could have a more serious defect, for an improbability of 
this sort destroys all the naturalness of the story, and makes the 
characters seem mere puppets, who are made by the author who 
works their wires to dance into an entanglement. 

Lastly, there is no one in the story for whom any reader can 
pretend to care astraw. There are one or two subsidiary cha- 
racters which are pleasantly drawn, but none of the principal 
people move us further than into a gentle curiosity to know 
whether they are going to be killed off or sent home happy. 
The story is all about nothing. and about people who are nobodies. 
Entertaining and clever as the book is, it makes no pretence to 
having anything in it that would awaken enthusiasm, or that 
reveals more than the observation and experience of a shrewd 
but ordinary mind. It is, indeed, one of those books that attract 
the reader to the writer, for it makes us like a man who has so 
much wit and liveliness and kindly feeling; but it is merely a 
novel of incident lighted up with smart talking. It is all surface 
thought and surface exhibition of character. Such a novel, to 
succeed, ought to possess a very carefully-constructed plot. The 
kind of success which seems most nearly in the grasp of its 
author is that attained by Mr. Wilkie Collins in the Woman in 
White. There is as much cleverness, as much contrivance of 
incident, as lively a conception of what the characters selected 
might be supposed to say, in the Silver Cordasin the Woman in 
White. But the latter was a much more successful book than the 
form: can be, because the plot was most carefully contrived, and 
the details fitted in with the most scrupulous nicety. The utmost 
success attainable in this line of art is not of a very high kind. 
But we should suppose that the author of the Silver Cord might 
go as high in it as any one, if he could only frame a good con- 
sistent plot, not too glaringly improbable, and would so far limit 
himself in the use of the abundant materials he has at his com- 
mand as to avoid making his book a patchwork of detached 
scenes, 


SLAVERY AND SECESSION.* 


re the Americans themselves the question of the origin of 


Secession can have very little interest now. When once 
fighting has begun, and the blood on both sides is up, one cause 
of quarrel is just as good as another. The South American 
Republics, whose aptitude for civil war is as great as that of 
their Northern sister promises to become, are perfectly ‘Satisfied 
if they have a leader and an enemy, and do not trouble them- 
selves with perplexing controversies about the origin of each 
quarrel. But the case is very different with England ; for our 
part in the proceedings is still to come. The origin of the strife 
1s of considerable interest to us, as it may be One of the elements 
in a decision that will probably be forced upon us before very long. 
Mr. Ellison, as a warm advocate of the North, knows that he is not 
wasting time in trying to persuade Englishmen that “ slavery, 
and slavery alone, is the cause of the revolt of the Southern 
States.” He surmises that, if no such disturbing element affects 
the national judgment, we shall act towards America according 
to the ordinary rules of international law, just as we should act 
towards any other country in the world. If we are to be tempted 
into all the risks and future difficulties which would be involved in 
making a special exception in favour of the North, it can only be 
in deference to feelings that lie very near to the English heart. 
It is a natural device, therefore, on the part of those who wish to 
propitiate England towards the North, that they should try to 
represent the civil war that is raging in Virginia as a struggle 
between slavery and freedom. Mr. Ellison devotes to the ques- 
tion a volume full of history and statistics which may be said to 
exhaust it. But he does not prove the point which it is important 
to him to prove. That slavery is at the root of the long-standing 
hostility between the North and the South scarcely requires to 
be proved. It is established by the simple fact that the Slave 

tates are, with one or two exceptions, all on one side, and the 
Free States all on the other. But what it imports to Mr. Ellison 
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to make good is, not that slavery has made of North and South 
antagonistic and antipathetic communities, but that it is the 
cause of the present outbreak—that the South has taken the 
field in defence of slavery and the North in defence of freedom. 
It is only with the immediate cause of the war that foreign 
countries are concerned. England helped Turkey against Russia, 
because England sympathized with Turkey in reference to the 
immediate subject of the contest. But it is, no doubt; the 
difference of religion which is at the bottom of the antipathy 
between Russia‘and Turkey, and England no more ee 
with Mahometanism than a does with slavery. In calling on 
us to assume an attitude hostile to the South at the present 
crisis upon general anti-slavery grounds, Mr. Ellison is reall 
asking England to imitate the example of the famous Wels 
juryman who was for returning the prisoners guilty of murder, 
beeause, whether they had committed it or not, he was quite 
certain they had stolen his horse. 

In trying to prove his case, Mr. Ellison relies chiefly on 
evidence which only a man of genuine guilelessness could 
employ. He quotes the warlike appeals made by the Southern 
statesmen to their own _— On similar evidence he might 
prove that the object of apoleon III. in crossing the Ticino 
was to free Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic, and that the object 
of the Emperor of Russia in crossing the Pruth was to secure 
the spiritedl privileges of his Greek co-religionists. Potentates 
who are going to war are apt to use the most a peng topics 
or ean hit upon to stir up the martial ardour of their people, 
without disquieting themselves by the inquiry whether those 
are exactly the most prominent topics in their own minds. 
Slaves are the most precious session of every Southern rich 
man, and the darling object of every struggling poor man. The 
belief that the Northerners were coming down to take away their 
slaves, or to make their slaves rebel, has about the same 
value, as historical evidence of a fact, as the old belief 
in England that the Pretender was coming over to introduce 
Popery and wooden shoes. But even this evidence, worthless 
as it is, breaks down in Mr. Ellison’s hands. He himself gives 
an extract from the address of Governor Hicks, of Maryland, 
which absolutely negatives the statement that the leaders of the 
revolt put forward siavery as their chief cause of discontent :— 

We are told by the leading spirits of the South Carolina Convention that 
neither the election of Mr. Lincoln, nor the non-execution of the Fugitive 
Slave law, nor both combined, constitute their grievance. They declare that 
the real cause of their discontent dates so far back as 1833. 


The year 1833 was the year in which South Carolina madea 
vain effort to save herself from the Proteetionist legislation of 
the Congress at Washington. 

Mr. Ellison’s volume closes with a very complete view of 
the relative conditions in which slavery and freedom have 
left the two communities. He shows very conclusively b 
elaborate figures how the peculiar institution has retard 
the States which maintain it in every kind of progress, 
moral, intellectual, and material. It isa terrible balance- 
sheet; and if the victory of the North could cancel its re- 
sults, we might even wish to strain the obligations of inter- 
national law to arrive at so blessed a consummation. But he 
seems to conceal from himself and his readers the real and direct 
connexion of these figures with the present war, The South are 
as well aware of their inferiority as we are. We attribute it with 
confidence to the thriftless and brutalizing influence of slavery. 
But the South assign to it a very different pedigree, and unfor- 
tunately the North have given them only too specious an excuse 
for doing so. We have seen that the Carolinians refer the’ origin 
of their grievances to 1833; and 1833 was Only the crisis of a 
previous discontent which hig beep growing up for a long period 
of years. The South asserted then, and assert still, that if they 
are behind their rivals in wealth, and in all the culture that 
wealth implies, itis because the selfish legislation of the North has 
burdened their agriculture, impeded their public works, and rob 
them of their legitimate commerce. The tariff of the United States 
forced them to buy Northern iron and other goods ata high price, - 
instead of European goods at a low price ; and these purchases h 
to be paid for by their cotton, which thus took a circuitous route 
through New York instead of a direct route to England. The 
cofisequence was that New York gréw fat while Charleston 
starved; and capital’ gravitated ‘towards the protected North, 
and drained away from the burdened South, is at least is a 
much more probable catise of secession than any slavery grievances. 
That secession’ would leave the South in a worse position as 
regards slavery has been obvions at first sight to every thinking 
man in Europe, and assuredly cannot have escaped the notice 
of ‘the able men ‘who lave headed the Southern .moyement, 
It will’ deprive them of a large force of auxiliaries on which, 
while the Union lasted; they could have counted in the case 
of & negro ‘insurrection; and it will bring a free country, 
the ‘fotus of an’ Abolitionist propaganda, to their very doors, 
It will dispense with the necessity of an underground railway, 
by giving them for’ their nearest neighbour an asylum for 
their slaves more hostile to themselves than the hated Canada 
itself. If the maintenance of’ slavery were the object of 
the Sétession, it’ would’ be a grotesque absurdity, such as 
vast communities do not commit when their nearest and most 
obvious interests ate at stake. On the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that Secession will give them. Free-trade, and restore 


the cotton trade to some Southern port. 
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Apart, however, from the conduct of the South, it would 
be impossible for Englishmen to persuade themselves that 
the invasion of Virginia is a crusade on behalf of freedom. 
Neither the Federal Government nor its popular masters have 
ever dropped a hint that such is the object of the war. To 
the last, Congress has been considering, and in part agreeing 
to, compromises intended to make the position of the slave- 
owner more comfortable, and the institution of slavery more 
enduring. On the last day of February in the present year, 
a resolution was passed for the purpose of making the main- 
tenance of slavery where it now exists, so long as the Slave 
States shall support it, an integral and unalterable portion 
of the Constitution. The readiness with which this security to 
the slaveowner was given contrasts strangely with the tenacity 
with which the Morrill Tariff has been upheld. The truth is, that 
the real Abolitionists are not strong Unionists. They believe 
that a termination of the support and countenance given to 
slavery by the North would be its certain downfall. It is a 
saying of Mr. Garrison's, the great Abolitionist orator, ‘‘ Let the 
slaveholding Union go, and Slavery will go with the Union down 
into the dust.” The North fights for supremacy, not for freedom. 
The wretched position of degradation held by the free blacks in 
the North is of itself a sufficient proof that the Northerners 
cherish no enthusiasm for the establishment of an equality 
between the races. 

Slavery is a mere stalking-horse on both sides. The passions 
of a certain class of natives are stimulated by its alleged danger 
in the South; and it is hoped by some advocates of the North 
that the sympathies of foreign Powers will be enlisted by the 

romise of its overthrow. In reality, it countsabsolutely for nothing 
in the motives of the Government of Washington, and takes a 
very subordinate rank among the motives of the Government 
of Montgomery. Mr. Ellison, and many other authors of 
pamphlets and lectures, are honest in believing that the war is 
a holy war; but they are biassed by their predilections, and 
must be listened to as men who hold a brief. Their theory can 
only be substantiated by ignoring the history of every part of 
American politics except that which directly bears on slavery. 
If their views are allowed to be reiterated without contradiction, 
it is possible they may lay hold of that floating stock of unem- 
ployed sentiment which is always ready in the autumn months 
to be invested in any cry, however worthless, which may offer itself 
at the right moment. It would not be a harmless delusionif it were 
once to become prevalent. According to the present aspect of 
affairs, the question of recognition may arise at any moment ; 
and we should suffer as meddlers always do suffer, if any passing 
fit of generous blundering were to divert us from a rigorous 
observance of the traditions of international law. 


SPECULUM HUMANZ SALVATIONIS.* 


Ww: were greatly amused, a few years since, with the recital, 
from the mouth of an eminent French ecclesiastic 
and antiquarian—the lawful and living representative of the 
Mabillons and D’Acherys—of a hurried visit which he paid to the 
rich library of Haarlem, for the sake of collating its manu- 
script treasures. The minutes were few, though the labour was 
heavy ; and our friend was anxious to economize his time. To his 
dismay, he was placed under an Inquisition similar to that which 
we may suppose awaits the free citizen suspected of Southern 
tendencies who lands at a port of the ex-United States. Did he 
believe in Koster? In fine, did he swallow every article of the 
proffered confession? The most he could hope was to abridge a 
few moments of his probation, and use them for the work he had 
in hand. No traveller who wishes to visit Haarlem in peace had 
better entertain, or at all events show, any doubts as to Laurenz 
Jansoon Koster’s undoubted claims to be the veritable inventor 
of printing. A strong German current, however, set in; and for 
a long series of years Koster’s advocates were confined to his 
own or countrymen at most—if fellow-citizens or 
countrymen he had, for his very existence was strenuously 
denied. A sort of tacit truce at last seemed to have been esta- 
blished, and Koster was currently assumed to have been the 
inventor (in the grammatical sense of that term), if a real person— 
or, if only an eponymus, the Haarlemese symbol of the invention— 
of that pai ppg printing from wooden blocks which, by uni- 
versal consent, preceded the use of moveable types. Koster, how- 
ever, like all other depreciated characters, was destined to have his 
‘rehabilitation ;” andamodern school of bibliographers has arisen, 
of which M. Berjeau—already favourably known by his accurate 
editions in facsimile of those curious block-books, Biblia Pau- 
perum and the Canticum Canticorum—is an ardent member. 
Their theory is, that without denying the possibility of Gut- 
tenberg’s having separately invented typography, there is 
sufficient secondary evidence to prove that printing with move- 
able types was previously practised at Haarlem, and sufficient 
oredibihty and consistency in the recorded traditions to lead to 
the reasonable inference that the name of the inventor was 
rightiy handed down. We confine ourselves to recording the 
conclusions to which M. Berjeau has arrived upon the question, 
without committing ourselves to any decided opinion of our own. 
He certainly deserves credit for the ability with which he 


* Speculum Humane Salvationis. Le plus ancient Monument de la 
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marshals the sixteenth-century authorities (for there are none of 
an earlier date, unless we admit some ambiguous expressions of 
Ulric Zell, in 1499, as an exception) in favour of the claims of 
the alleged Koster. He proves that the legend of Koster’s dis. 
covery, which had been currently supposed to rest on the sole 
testimony of the Batavia of Adrian de Seaghe (commonly known ag 
Junius), physician to William the Taciturn, and deceased in 
1575 —the said Batavia being a posthumous work pub. 
lished in 1588—has in reality come down to us through more 
than one channel, among which the most noticeable is Ludovico 
Guicciardini, nephew of the famous historian of that name, 
in his deseription of the Netherlands, published in 1567, 
Still, this bouquet of authorities starts from one covert, viz., a local 
tradition, with all those confirmatory circumstances—the house 
where, the old man who recollects, the family who survive, &e, 
&c.—which equally help to prove the strongest and to confuse the 
weakest case. The lapse of years must not be overlooked, con- 
sidering that the assumed achievement dates from the earlier 
half of the fifteenth century, and that the evidence belongs to the 
sixteenth; added to which—the materies being the invention of 
printing itself—the publicity of the contemporary press does not 
much help the controversy. On the other hand, the verisimili- 
tude of the legend deserves due weight being attached to it, and 
the terms in which the story is told admit of the introduction of 
constructive evidence based on the peculiarities of certain of the 
earliest printed books. 

There were several editions of that popular book, the Speculum 
Humane Salvationis, published in the earliest days of printing. 
We shall not, however, for the moment, introduce our readers to 
more than one edition of this once popular work—that which is 
here produced. It consists of sixty-four leaves—printed only on 
one side—out of which the upper linea in fifty-six are ornamented 
with woodcuts in pairs, engraved in pale-coloured ink, while 
twenty are altogether worked off in this particular coloured ink, 
and possess other indications tending to establish the claim of 
this edition of the Speculum Humane Salvationis, quoad these 
leaves, to take its place among block-books. We merely allude 
to the theories which have been propounded to account for 
the double method of production of which this edition bears 
j-the evidence on its face. Part of the letterpress is evidently 

“xylographic,” and worked in pale ink. The remainder is evi- 
dently worked off from moveable types in dark and glutinous 
ink. These types, if we are to rely upon the minute criteria em- 
ployed by M. Berjeau, are evidently not cut out of wood, neither 
do they appear to be produced from the punch and the matrix, 
The process of their manufacture, according to our author, was 
that rude one of casting in sand moulds, still employed in Ger- 
many for the production of cheap articles of mock jewellery. All 
the woodcuts throughout the book are worked off in the peculiar 
pale ink, even on the pages in which the letterpress in black ink 
shows the indications of moveable type. 

Now, then, on referring to the classical passage in Junius, we 
find that that writer quotes as a specimen of Koster’s press— 
assuming, however, that it belonged to the epoch when he still 
employed moveable letters of wood—one “ paginis solum adversis, 
haud opistographis: is liber erat vernaculo sermone ab auctore 
conscriptus anonymo, titulum preferens, Speculum nostra 
salutis.” Here, then, is the link which M. Berjeau seeks for. The 
Junian legend hangs well together in itself, and the book to 
which he refers (with a slight and natural misnomer in its title) 
is in existence to prove or to refute his tale, if tested by the 
searching evidence of modern investigation. To make a short 
story of a long inquiry, the conclusion at which our author 
arrives is, that some of the more ancient xylographic printers 
(the worthy publishers of the Biblia Pauperum, &c.) undertook 
an edition of this Speculum. There is considerable reason to 
believe that they belonged to the “ Brethren of the Common Life” 
—a sort of Oratorian institution—who were sensible enough to 
change their original profession of scribes and illuminators for 
the profession of the more modern and generally serviceable art 
of xylography. These good people had, it is assumed, cut the wood- 
blocksof all their illustrations—for the fifteenth century prefigu 
the nineteenth in its system of making the letterpress follow suit to 
the illustrations—and had also cut the letterpress of the twenty 
leaves. They had also, according to the imperfect system of that 
day, worked off all the woodcuts, and had, be a second process, 
worked off the text as far as their prepared blocks permitted them 
todo, when they came to a dead stop. There, however, was Koster, 
the inventor of the improved system of printing, who was destined 
to annihilate them. They accordingly transferred the sheets, 
finished and unfinished, of the Speculum to him, and he printed 
off the deficient letterpress with his own types, and so completed 
a volume which, according to M. Berjeau, is at once the last of 
block, and the first of extant printed books. The theory is very 
ingenious, and we leave it to make good its own truth, or to be 
overwhelmed by further and adverse investigation. Only we are 
bound to say that it appears to be more likely than the whimsical 
one of Ottley in his History of Printing, that the semi-xylo 
graphic edition was the fruit of an accident (the loss of his type) 
which compelled the printer to use up the already printed proo 
or just worked-off impression of the twenty leaves, and, b 
transferring them reversed to wood blocks, to produce facsimile 
wood engravings of the desiderated portions of the volume, 
M. Berjeau attaches considerable weight to the physiognomy 
the type, which is somewhat squat and angular, and which, in 
accordance with M. Ebert, he considers to belong to the Duteb 
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school, and to possess the characteristics which have ever distin- 
guished the Dutch from the German version of the black-letter. 

Junius amplifies his story with the incident of the robbery 

petrated on Koster by a faithless servant ‘‘ John,’ whom he 
leases to conjecture to have been Faustus ; and later writers have 
modified this tale by plumply asserting the thief to have been 
Guttenberg—a version of the story which gave Mr. Tom Taylor, 
a few years since, the hint for a sentimental drama, which all the 
energy Of Mr. Kean’s management of the Princess's Theatre 
could not keep alive for half a season. M. Berjeau very clearly 
shows the improbability of either conjecture, as German authori- 
ties, who are to be trusted on their own soil, represent Faust as 
the capitalist in the Mentz firm, while the documents of that 
most curious lawsuit at Strasburg, between Guttenberg and 
Mentel or Mentelin (well-known in later times as a printer on 
his own account), more recently discovered, prove that the former 
was practising his new art with more or less of success in that 
city between 1436 and 1439. Incidentally, M. Berjeau calls 
attention to a very clever hit which M. Paul Lacroix has 
made in the interpretations of the depositions in this case. One 
or two of the witnesses speak of the subject of contestation as 
certain Spiegeln (mirrors) which Guttenberg was desirous of pro- 
ducing, with a reference, apparently, to the great Aix-la-Chapelle 
pilgrimage of 1439. The various writers have been ludicrously 
at sea as to Guttenberg’s connexion with looking-glasses, and 
some have supposed that he set up in this line before he took to 
printing. M. Lacroix’s acuteness has solved the apparent 
mystery. Spiegeln is simply the recognised German version 
(used in the existing editions in that language) of ‘ Specula”— 
i.e, of the various popular religious compendiums—the 
Speculum Humane Salvationis, and others of a like sort still 
extant (not to speak of the long anterior Speculum of Vincent 
of Beauvais)—which were always among the earliest, because 
the most profitable, productions of the new art of printing. In 
short, a p reacenn of the fifteenth century understood as clear] 
what a “Spiegel” meant as an Englishman of the nineteent. 
could grasp the meaning of a “‘ Handbook.” 

Still, although not the enemy of Guttenberg, M. Berjeau is wil- 
ling to assume that the story of the runaway servant may have had 
some foundation, and that the anonymous thief may have fallen 
in with Guttenberg in his retreat to Menz, and aided him and 
Faust in their at last successful enterprise. Again we must 
explain that we merely record this theory. M. Berjeau, in his 
desire to show fair play to ai! parties, seems to us in one place to 
have rather wasted his own and his readers’ time in demolishing 
a point which has for many years been solved ambulando—viz., 
the claim which has been set up for Oxford as the seat of the 
first English printer, in the person of one Corsellis, arising out of 
the casual omission of an x in a colophon, which, by all internal 
and external evidence, ought to mark MCCCCLXXVIIL. as its 
date. But the somewhat needless prolixity with which this 
point is fought shows the painstaking accuracy of the writer. 

In the extent to which we have followed out the bibliographic 
questions which hang upon it, we have not left ourselves space 
to discuss the Speculum in its literary or its artistic aspect. 
The fact of the woodcuts being facsimiles places the Speculum 
at the disposal of the art critics. M. Berjeau is not, how- 
ever, forgetful of the literary side of the question, for he has 
taken the trouble to append to his prolegomena a reprint in 
legible and uncontracted type of the text which further on 
reappears in all the crabbed majesty of the crowded block-book 
black-letter. He moreover devotes his first chapter to the dis- 
cussion of the authorship of the work, and gives good reasons to 
suppose that it is the production of Conrad of Alizheim (a town 
in the diocese of Mentz), who lived in the fourteenth century. 
The work itself is a clever series of ‘‘ Meditations” on Scripture 
history in general, drawn from a Christian pvint of view, dealing 
with the events of the Old as types of those of the New Testa- 
ment, written up, as appears (like some more modern works), to 
the illustrations, and p poonil intended by the writer (to whom 
printing and engraving were alike unknown) to serve—as in fact 
it did—as the illuminator’s text. Its construction is the most 
remarkable part about the treatise. The Specujum is not, on the 
one hand, written either in classical metre or in Jeonines, or else in 
regular cesural verses, rhymed or blank; nor, on the other 
hand, is it a prose work. It is a series of long rhyming lines 
of rhythmical semi-prose—which, in fact, except that it rhymes, 
and except that it is sense instead of nonsense, is the prototype 
of the Tupperian system of composition. 

Frenchman as M. Berjeau is, he has cast the original portion of 
his work in his own language. English authorities, however, are 
of frequent reference in bibliographical controversy, and whenever 
he comes across one, he quotes not only copiously but accurately, 
both as regards proper names and general orthography. e 
refer to the last circumstance with a feeling of pleasure with which 
the sensation of novelty is not unmixed. e believe that it is 
& proved fact, that no Latin quotation occurs in any Greek 
author down to Tzetzes, and a similar anomaly is all but pre- 
dieable of the use which French writers make of English litera- 
ture. More credit, therefore, to the men who possess the ability 
and the will to break down this little-honourable distinction. 
We only trust that M. Berjeau’s adoption of the language which 
18 most familiar to himself, and which ought not to bea difficulty 
to any English scholar, may not prove any impediment to the 
circulation of a work equally valuable as a literary essay and as 
the facsimile of a most interesting “ incunabulum.” 


THE FJELDS OF NORWAY.* 


f igre book is neatly printed and got up, and it is barely pos- 
sible that it may amuse a rainy day by the seaside. leis 
certainly not worth buying, but it may be worth fetching from a 
library. . It may perhaps afford some useful information to 
sportsmen who desire to follow in the author’s steps. He seems 
to have traversed an interesting country, and to have met with a 
sufficient, although not a large, share of sport. Enough game 
was seen to excite pursuit, whereby were gained exercise and 
appetite, so that it does not appear that the author’s happiness 
could have been in any great degree enhanced by a larger bag. 
The general impression left on our minds after reading the boo 
is, that the author was often in doubt whether he Should get 
supper, but that he usually did get it, and that he enjoyed his 
meals amazingly. It seems odd that a man should publish the 
daily chronicle of his stomach, for although there is no doubt 
that that organ plays an important part in all tours and expedi- 
tions, we do not remember meeting with any book of travel 
which so frankly recognised its supremacy. No doubt it is plea- 
sant to hear of the hospitality which strangers find in Norway, 
and something is to be learned from a bill of fare as to the pro- 
duets and mode of living of the country. The mention of “a 
bottle of good claret” conveys in an easy way the fact, which 
may have some value, that import duties are low in Norway, but 
we confess our inability to derive any general observation from 
the accompanying ‘‘ boiled salmon and potatoes,” except this, 
which is not a new one—that there is plenty of fish in the Norway 
rivers, 

It may perhaps be objected to the title of this book that a 
“life” which is marked at the usual intervals by supper and sleep 
under some sort of roof has but slender claims to be called 
“‘wild.” We shall, however, endeavour to select from our 
author’s pages such incidents as may best appear to justify this 
assumption. He landed from Hull at Bergen somewhere about 
the 1st of August, 1859. At a place called Sandvig he got a 
glimpse of Norwegian manners in a past age which deserves 
notice. An acquaintance took him to see a church, and observed 
to him, as they left it, that “it was formerly the invariable custom 
of the peasants to go to church armed; and the result was that 
after the service a pitched battle was frequently fought between 

-the people of different districts.” It would appear that in former 
times the Norwegians held that combativeness was next to god- 
liness. Perhaps the success of the canonized king St. Olave in 
propagating Christianity among his ‘subjects may have been 
partly due to his being able to promise them plenty of fighting 
under the sanction of the Church. A good deal of pugnacity 
still exists under the dominion of the House of Bernadotte, but 
it does not become specially prominent on Sundays. There are 
also several gentler customs of the present day which are not 
uninteresting. A peasant, after receiving pay or hire froma 
traveller,always shakes hands and thanks him. Nobod y ever seems 
to be in the least hurry. The rate of post-travelling is about two 
and a-quarter miles per hour, and if your drivers or boatmen meet 
others, which fortunately doesnot often happen, they invariably stop 
and have a full talk with them. In other countries, conversation 
finds its limit when thereis nothing fresh left to say, but in Norway 
the people feel no scruple in saying the same thing over again. 
We are more than once conducted by our author into the hospi- 
table interior of some house of the better class. The kitchen 
adjoins the eating-room. At breakfast the tea and coffee 
remain in the kitchen, and the lady of the house fills the cups 
for her guests, and brings them in and takes them back to be re- 
filled. After breakfast the lady of the house leaves her guests in 
order to superintend the cooking of the dinner, When it is 
ready, she announces it in the words—‘Be so good as to come to 
dinner.” When it is despatched, one of the guests, bowing to the 
host, says—‘‘ Thanks for the food,” and the party then rises, and 
each person replaces his chair against the wall. These simple 
habits of what appears to be the best ree | of the country may 
perhaps stand in advantageous contrast with our own cumbrous 
system, in which butler, housekeeper, and footmen play their 
solemn parts. In another point it must be owned that Norway 
has a great advantage are Heated. There is no apprehension 
of robbery, and it is contrary to the custom of the country to 
lock a door. A cowherd’s hut stands open in its master’s ab- 
sence. The passing traveller enters, helps himself to a draught 
of milk, and leaves a small coin in payment. 

The ‘ wild life” appears to commence about the middle of the 
book, where we find a chapter headed “ Off to the Fjelds.” In 
the term “ fjeld” is included ‘‘ every part of a mountainous region 
which, from its elevation, is entirely devoid of shrubs or bushes of 
any sort.” The expedition to the felda began on the 22nd August, 
and it was finished before the middle of September. The party 
consisted of the author, a German and a Norwegian friend, and 
a guide, accompanied by baggage ponies. For the first few days 
halts were made at ‘‘sceters,” or mountain dairies, and night- 
quarters were obtained among the milk-pails. The peasants 
sleep in their clothes, so that they are ready at a moment's notice 
to arise and make room for a late arrival. The use of coffee is 
very general in Norway, as may be inferred from the fact that a 
coffee-mill was among the half-dozen articles of furniture -found 
ina small hut occasionally occupied by hunters. The cream of the 
“sceters,” added to well-made coffee, is a very important feature 


* Wild Li the Fields of Norway. By Francis M. Wyndham. 
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in the “ wild life,” as is also the hooking of trout with night- 


lines for breakfast. On the second day’s march two men were 
met who had shot reindeer. The anticipation of sport and the 
reality of venison made that night’s supper memorable. ‘“ The 
best part of our venison havin Soot fribd, the inferior meat was 
thrown into the pot to be made into soup.” If readers do not 
find these facts interesting, they had better not go farther with 
our author up the fields. Yet let us say that the talent for 
cooking venison nicely in an iron pot at a seeter is not so common 
among Englishmen as to deserve contempt. Mr. Wyndham can 
also sketch, and carve wooden spoons and candlesticks, as well as 
write a book. He is not the man to look idly on while 
his guide contends with difficulties. He may say, of all the 
exploits which he narrates, quorum pars magna fui; and he is 
especially great under the emergency of a rusty iron pot, which 
he scours with sand, so as to make it fit for cooking venison, 
when his guide’s counsel was to leave the said pot full of water 
upon the fire to cleanse itself, and to go supperless to bed. If 
his conduct on this occasion proved the truth of the native belief 
that an Englishman must have meat every day, it also raised his 
character with the guide for energy and fertility of resource. 

The first shooting quarters of the party are on the bank of the 
lake of Gjendin, in the hut of a sporting peasant seventy years 
old, called Joh. The peasants of Norway are the only hunters 
of the country. They pursue game to supply themselves with 
salted meat in winter; and the upper classes, who do not feel 
this necessity, show in general no taste for any sport except fish- 
ing. The result is that the rivers are preserved, but the fjelds 
are free to all. The author and his German friend, with a 
guide, toiled for thirteen hours in the vain pursuit of 
reindeer, on the same day that old Joh and two 
companions shot three fine bucks without any trouble. This was 
of course annoying, but the eagerness for sport was not allowed 
to interfere with Sunday, of which the observance is a Norwegian 
no less than an English custom. At the sceters, the butter- 
making utensils are carefully cleaned up on Saturday night, in 
te eae for a day of rest. Our sportsmen remained at their 

ut on Sunday, and devoted a portion of their leisure to cooking 
venison with peculiar care. ‘‘ Constant employment was afforded 
to one person in basting and turning over the meat.” In the 
afternoon they made a call upon the keeper of a neighbouring 
sceter, and in the evening they fished for trout; but this last 
appears to have been a work of necessity—‘ as we were in want 
of food for supper.” Next day our author, for the first time, saw 
reindeer on the fjeld, but could not reach them. Dinner off a 
deer’s tongue, purchased from one of the successful peasants, 
afforded a partial alleviation of this disappointment. ter in 
the day, reindeer were again seen, and this time near enough to 
fire at, but without effect. The guide used a rifle which he 
owned jointly with another peasant, and which appeared by 
the date upon it to be more than one hundred years old. The 
German friend now turned his steps homewards, and the party was 
broken up. Our author and the guide remained on the mountains, 
and they had now no baggage beyond what they carried on their 
backs. We have reached the one hundred and ninety-fourth page 
of a book which contains in all two hundred and seventy-three 
pages, before the author and the guide, or one of them, shoot a 
reindeer. They have now taken leave of the veteran hunter Joh, 
and their quarters for the night are found at a stone hut about 
eight feet square, which appears to have been intended for the 
accommodation of any hunters who might come that way. “In 
one corner was the usual angular fire-place of rough stone, and 
along the wall opposite to the door stood a bench of three planks, 
resting upon stone supports; and this supplied the place of 
table, chairs, and bedstead. An iron pot, a wooden bowl, and 
two large wooden spoons completed the arrangement.” The 
campaign carried on from this basis was unsuccessful. Mr. 
Wyndham avows fairly that he and the guide between them shot 
sale the one reindeer already mentioned. Soon snow appeared 
upon the mountains, and it became evident that the sporting 
season was drawing towards its close. Mr. Wyndham became 
anxious to reach Christiania in time to return home by the Hull 
steamer. He and the guide descended from the fijelds to the 
sceters, which were now being abandoned at the approach of 
winter. Everywhere he gained immense admiration as the 
Englishman who could speak a little Norse, cook meat, potatoes, 
and coffee, cut out spoons with his knife, and shoot grouse 
flying. We will take leave of him upon the high road which 
leads to the humble capital of Norway. Let us hope that his 
appetite is still unimpaired, and that if he reads this review, 
he will find in it nothing to interfere with the self-satisfaction 
which he seems to have derived from his Norwegian rambles. 


THE LITERARY WOMEN OF ENGLAND.* 


Shag 520 will never be wanting reasons for such works as the 
Literary Women of England, though to us it seems to go 
over the same grand as dozens of other compilations. The essayist, 
as the writer designates herself, regards it as virgin soil, because 
she is unacquainted with any systematic work giving “the lives 
and writings of literary Englishwomen from the Heptarchy to the 
year 1850." There is, indeed, an American book, with all the dis- 
tinguished women from the Creation to 1854; but this is sketchy 


* The Literary Women land. By Jane Williams. London: 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. 4 


and cosmopolitan, and leaves the subject incomplete ; and it ig 
Miss Williams’ fall conviction that she has supplied a want felt 
by a large section of the public in her present work, which ig 
narrower in its range, but gives fuller notices. ‘ Biography,” 
she holds, has “in certain instances an instructive voice, pera 
ceptible only to women and ‘authoresses ;” and for such she 
especially writes—her avowed aim being to stimulate her sey 
to well-directed literary effort. She believes that she furthers 
this end by placing-before them at one view all the authoresses 
that have gone before, that thus their descendants may fill up 
the gaps and spaces now first perceptible in the monument of 
British female genius :— 

Such a series would offer strong incentives to fresh aspirants so to diréc® 
their labours as to fill up aseertained deficiencies, and so to mould their coms 


positions as to fit the inevitable requirements of social life. i 


The notion being that every woman, in — is to consider 
primarily, not so much what she has to say, but what other 
women have left unsaid. The want of such a summary involves; 
indeed, very serious consequences, for without it— 

Young persons eager for congenial information and ready to ed their 
ductile natures after the noblest models, are i, Ss pa by difficulties and 
cast back again upon the callous shows of outer life in conventional usages, ; 


We can hardly go along with the authoress in her aspirations, nor 
share her enthusiasm for summaries and collections. Perhaps we 
may even venture to question the aptitude of women for the sort of 
research which such a work as this ought to imply ; and at any 
rate we earnestly hope that her contemptuous allusion to the 
“ scanty prattle” of modern society, and her attempt to enrich it b 
a new and lumbering coinage of her own—“ envisaged,” “ propul- 
sion,” “ responsion,” and the like—may not hit the fancy of other 
ladies, and strike them as an improvement on their perhaps slip+ 
shod, but still unaffected mother-English. But the tone of the 
book is feminine in the true and best sense, as well as in its weak- 
nesses. It has evidently been a congenial labour performed con- 
scientiously. The writer is especially on her guard against all 
Transatlantic notions of women’s rights. She presses upon her 
sisters the prior claim of domestic and social duties; she attri 
butes in theory so modest a scope to woman’s powers as might 
almost paralyse effort; and her favourite examples of female 
genius are all good as well as intellectual women. 

The title of the book is, however, a misnomer. From the date 
1700 it tells not of the literary women but of the poetesses of Eng- 
land—all the names previous to that period being little more than 
names, with such notices as any biography affords, and quotations 
from their works which the most ordinary library will furnish. 
As the time draws nearer our own, contemporary records are fuller. 
In every case extracts arechosen which, in the selector’s judgment, 
best represent each author's style, and where there is matter fora 
personal history this is often given at length, almost in the words 
of the original authorities. Thus our countrywomen are brought 
before us as poetesses and as women. The conclusion to which we 
are brought is not what all might expect. There is an old preju- 
dice against female authorship, not on the ground that w 
women write is bad or feeble, bat that women are spoilt in the 

rocess. The opinion rather to be arrived at from the work 
cathe us is, that our leading poetesses have been, most of them, 
charming women but very indifferent poets. We judge of their 
attractions, not only from formal descriptions of their beauty, 
grace, and eloquent conversation, but from the impression they 
evidently produced—from their being sought after and courted in 
general society and inspiring the warmest love and friendship in 
more private life. When we read unmistakeable evidences 
all this, we are lost in wonder that so much power, clever- 
ness, and even genius could not effect more. Is this all 
that is left of a real fascination, of lips that could hold men 
charmed and entranced, of a look and aur of inspiration, of ferti- 
lity, flow, rapidity of thought, eagerness of apprehension, grace 
of diction? What a poorresiduum a few verses reflecting the 
language, ideas, and tone of feeling of their own time seem of all 
this living fire! How many of the reviewers who are regarded 
in this female coterie as little less than brutes—who get hard 
names, “ cynical,” “ bantering,” “ cruel,” for having spoken the 
truth about the lines—who by a few harsh words have crushed 
sensitive spirits, and half broken tender hearts—would have been 
true admiring votaries if, instead of reading the poems, they 
could have sat at the feet, looked into the eyes, caught the clear 
accents of the fair muse that penned them. [ 

We willingly allow not only prettiness, but real poetical merit 
in the verses of our recognised poetesses ; but what always strikes 
us in feminine verse, as opposed to good examples of feminine 
prose, is the want of a real firm hold, a good grip, so to say, of the 
subject. It requires thought and comparison fully to realize the 
different degrees of tenacity between mind and mind. In 
respect, it sometimes would appear that mere strength of hold 
and power of imparting a shied tetteinion constitutes of i 
poetry. And this is just what we miss here. The ideas seem to be 
present in a floating unattached form, but the power to stampthem 
is wanting. Thus we are not aware of a single phrase incorpo 
rated into our language from a woman’spen. The mind is spiri- 
tual, but the organization through which it works is mater 
and it would seem as if the stronger tissues of the masculine 
brain could embrace a thought longer than a woman’stenderer, less 
tenacious mechanism. Where this property is wanting, it is easy 
to go on talking and thinking of a thing with seeming consistency 
siadappiioation, bis there ig but a relaxing hold, after all. A train 
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of other - fancies and reveries are interposing themselves; the 
jnner vision becomes dim ; and. in the interval between feeling and 
expression, an unconscious process sets in, in which memory 
jnsidiously suggests what others have said, how others have 
rendered similar ideas, and the time for any vivid effect is past. 
This is cold-blooded criticism—very different, we grant, from 
the praises of contemporaries and the testimony of all who have 
come under the truest influence of women of genius. This book 
js full of man’s enthusiasm for woman’s verse, but always con- 
nected with some mere personal tribute. Thus, Spenser, Daniel, 
Ben Jonson, combine to extol Lady Pembroke, ‘‘Sydney’s Sister;” 
and indeed her lines have well caught the tones, and echo the 
music of their rhymes, while her elegy on her brother, interpo- 
lated by Spenser into his monody, has simple touches of feeling 
that remove it from even unconscious imitation :— 
Great loss to all that ever him did see— 
Great loss to all, but greatest loss to me. 
We regard it as a perversity that, whenever female writers have 
areally great woman to deal with, they are unjust and hard 
upon her. Queen Elizabeth—who possessed a true woman’s in- 
fluence over the men of her time—meets with no quarter from 
Miss Williams; and her lines on her rival, the “ Daughter of 
Debate,” which were pronounced by her courtiers as “ passing 
sweet and harmonical,” are set down as little better than doggrel ; 
yet there is queenly spirit in this stanza :— 
No foreign banished wight 
Shall anchor in this port: 
Our realm it brooks no stranger force— 
Let them elsewhere resort. 

Cowley, Jeremy Taylor, Sir William Temple unite to praise 
Orinda (Catherine Philips), ‘Graceful, and fair in body and 
in mind,” “The Queen of Poets, whosoe’er the King.” 
Dryden exhausted himself to do honour to Anne Killigrew, 
“the youngest virgin daughter of the skies.” As records 
become fuller, we have further evidence of the strong influence 
that these daughters of the Muse exercised on their own time and 
on their brothers of the art. Names dull to us, and heavy as 
lead, were things of power when they were attached to lovely 
forms and bright, varied intelligences, instead of to unreadable 
books. Thomson sings of, and Matthew Prior wanted to 
marry, Elizabeth Singer, known to us as Mrs. Rowe. She was 
the j able ne of a Dissenting minister, but had a native grace, 
adapting her at once to the highest circles, who petted her 
for her verses and for the charm of her manner. Elizabeth 
Carter must be the envy of the das bleus of our day. Who 
eares for her Epictetus now? Who could read her verses? 
But her reputation and conversation won her the friendship of 
bishops and an entrée to the choicest society of her time. We 
do not doubt that literary effort implied, in those days, more 
than it does now. In a writing age, the spirit of imitation enables 
everybody to write a little, anda great many to write fairly well. 
It was different when the idea of composition was a flight of 
noble audacity, as in the anecdote of Mrs. Cowley, author of the 
Belle’s Stratagem, who, taken by her husband to the play, and 
noticing his lively interest, exclaimed, “ So delighted with this! 
Why, I could write as well myself.” 

If space allowed, we could confirm our position by dozens 
of instances. Miss Seward, so affected in old age, was charming 
and beautiful in youth, and made the prestige of her verses. 
Everybody knows of Mrs. Thrale. The reputation of Hannah 
More in her prime was absolutely contrary to the impression her 
works give us. Her air and conversation were in the highest 
degree fascinating. Mrs. Barbauld was a beauty, and her con- 
versation highly valued by people who made talking the business 
of their lives. But we need not multiply examples to prove the 
spell our poetesses have practised on their own generation so 
long as personal graces acted like music, imparting sweetness and 
force to their song. The shade of each might be addressed in 
.strains such as are quoted as welcoming Mrs, Cockburn to the 
illustrious dead, her friends in life :— 

Hail, Cockburn, hail! e’en now from reason’s bowers 
Thy Locke delighted culls the choicest flowers, 

To deck his great successful champion’s head, 

And Clark expects thee in the laurel shade! 

By far the fullest notice in the volume is that of Mrs. Hemans, 
who indeed deserves it, as representing both in character and in 
her verse the ideal poetess. Everything about her is sweet and 
feminine. As we read her fervent effusions, the sound, it must be 
owned, always seems a little in advance of the sense. She hadan 
almost fatal facility. She was, too, for ever in search of “ the beau- 
tiful,” “the passionate,” “the true,” and so forth; but many of 
-her poems are very charming notwithstanding, and they perfeetly 
satisfy, or perhaps we should say have satisfied, an early e 
of poetical feeling which all lovers of verse must pass through. 
Her life is a fit and ennobling comment on them, and is to the 
full as womanly and poetical as her muse. Traits are given 
of her sunpiiite childhood, showing how genuine is even the 
sentimentalism of her poetry. The excitement of composition 
sometimes made her positively ill. A friend of her mother’s 
very early pronounced, “ That girl is not made for happiness, 
her colour comes and goes too fast.” But, though she was un- 


happy in her marriage, her life was not unhappy; for the 
devotion of her own family and the love of her children did what 
could be done to atone for the desertion of her husband. 


domestic in feeling, and seemed to value her fame as it pleased 
her mother and made her boys proud of her. These home ties 
saved her from the dangers and made her shun the position of 
a femme célébre. They kept her simple and natural, with all 
her charm and fascination of manner, and won such genuine 
tributes from her friends as Sir Walter Scott’s parting words, 
“There are some whom we meet, and should like ever after to 
keep as kith and kin; and you are one of these.” Some 
remarkable instances are given of her marvellous memory—a 
valuable yet sometimes treacherous ally to genius :— 

On one occasion, at the request of an incredulous brother, she took up 
Heber’s Europe, a poem containing 424 lines, which she had never seen 
before, and in the space of one hour and twenty minutes repeated the whole, 
from beginning to end, without a single mistake or a moment’s hesitation. 
How stored such heads must be with suitable expression for 
every contingency! What a maze of quotation they must live in! 
They are never, at any rate, driven to be original. Much space 
is also given to Miss Jewsbury—a woman of interesting character 
and remarkable powers of mind, of whom Wordsworth said, “in 
one quality—quickness in the motions of her mind—she was un- 
rivalled,” and of whom all her friends gave the testimony that 
there was more in her than ever came out in her writings. Of 
these the critics alone could judge, and thus were the means of 
giving a sensitive temperament a great deal of pain. With her, 
the yearning for fame preceded all idea of how it was to be won. 
‘The passion for literary distinction,” she says, ‘consumed me 
from nine years old.” A most unhappy position for any mind, and, 
we suspect, a morally untenable one. It is this that makes so 
many men slaves to opinion, and renders every passing word of 
criticism a stab. A man who is more possessed by the thing he says 
than by the effect of what he says on his own glory can stand any 
amount of harsh and unfavourable judgment. He can wait; but 
if self is his cause, if to live in men’s minds and eyes is his first 
thought, then he isat their mercy. We hold that the critics have, 
in this case, the most right to complain. Ten to one they 
cannot help giving pain. To say nothing would be worse to 
the aspirant than censure, and censure honestly given operates 
like poison on the morbid temperament. 

The series concludes with L. E. L., whose character is treated 
in a vein of candour quite removed from the strain of panegyric 
which characterizes the volume as a whole, and which, as the eulo- 
gist and historian of her sex’s genius, seems natural to the writer. 

iss Landon seems to have reserved all her poetry for her verses. 
Nothing could be more distinct than her theory and practice, except 
that her active imagination never knew where its functions were 
to end, and indulged in as wide a scope in conversation amongst 
friends as in confidences with the public. ‘ She was a reckless 
despiser of minor morals,” and “ an inordinate wish to please so 
biassed her mind that she would habitually, and without scruple 
or hesitation, utter pleasing and flattering falsehoods.” This is a 
pity ; for certainly as a poetess L. E. L. takes a very good place 
in this fair bevy. She had a good ear, and could express herself 
with point. 

As a biographical summary, the book is essentially incomplete. 
A list of English poetesses without Mrs. Browning is almost an 
absurdity ; and some minor names are nearly as necessary to 
convey a right estimate of what women may achieve. We 
especially would particularize Charlotte and Emily Bronté, the 
latter of whom, in spite of the ferocity of her prose, showed a fine 
ear for numbers, and could deliver herself with a force and energy 
of feeling that we think has not been surpassed by any of her 
country women. 


MARVELS OF POND-LIFE.* 


7 ee increase of knowledge is increase of pleasure, and 
protection against the vacuity of ennui which threatens all 
who are not struggling for existence. “A little knowledge” is 
a pleasant, not ‘“‘a dangerous thing”— pleasant, because it is 
something added to the intellectual ‘ite, and useful, because, as 
far as it goes, it is an aid, and must be the starting-point even of 
the wisest. A little knowledge of botany, for example, such as 
is possessed by thousands, though it lead to no extension of the 
science, will make a lonely ramble in the lanes and valleys, 
through the woods and meadows, far more delightful and 
healthful than the same ramble taken by an unobservant, unin- 
structed man. In like manner, a little knowledge of natural 
history makes the fields and woods alive with interest. To one 
who knows the call of the birds, the hum of the insects, and the 
Tustle of various animals in the undergrowth, a walk is ve 

different from what it is to him who can appreciate no suc 

symphony. The educated ear takes in these sounds, almost 
unconsciously ; they mingle, like music, with the current of 
reverie ; they silently fill the heart with gladness. And when a 
brief resting-place is found, under some spreading beech amid the 
fern, or on the fallen trunk of an old tree, the educated eye falls 
on the busy ants, or beetles, and instead of feeling any disgust at 
“the nasty things,” the mind is amused, and mec: s more than 
amused, by contemplating the mysteries of creation. ff the current 
of our thoughts wanders away into other deeper channels, we are 
nevertheless not annoyed, much less “ disgusted” at the “creeping 


| things.” Ifthe observation is not pleasant, it is not painful. This 


However unfit for domestic management, she was thoroughly 
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is pure gain. All increase of insight is increase of pleasurable 

sources. Therefore must we welcome the addition to possible 

pleasures which has been made within the last ten years, by the 
study of rockpools and wayside ponds. Only professed naturalists, 
and only a few of those, paid any attention to the “marvels of 

ond-life”’ before that period. Now, thousands of amateurs have 

oined the naturalists, and, aided by a “ little knowledge ’—very 
little, for the most part—have learned to look with new and keen 
interest at any little quiet patch of water with a green, mantling 
surface, or a margin of water-plants. As the fisherman eyes a 
trout stream with loving sagacity, even when he is without a 
rod, so does the microscopist eye a pond as he passes it in his 
walks, or is whirled by it in a railway-carriage. If he has no 
bottle with him, the sight of that pond stirs confused desires in his 
heart. If he is provided with bottle, jar, or vasculum, he takes 
a dip, and walks away expectant. How many amateurs there 
are who have learned to ke an interest in rock-pools and ponds 
may be vaguely calculated from the very many books which are 
published for their benefit—books of pretension and books of no 

retension—books written by men of extensive knowledge, and 
Cooks written by men of very little knowledge, which they are 
eager to communicate. 

r. Slack’s Marvels of Pond-Life is one of the last-named 
books, and not one of the worst. It is written by an amateur 
for amateurs. There is but little in it, but that little is pleasantl 
and intelligibly given; the illustrations are sometimes very ; 
and the instructions are such as beginners prize. When he is 
seduced into the pitfall of ‘ fine writing,” Mr. Slack presents the 
usual spectacle of those who are eloquent invitissimd Minerva ; 
when he is “ funny” he is not more admirable; but when simply 
recording his experiences, he is agreeable to read. In a second 
edition—should the book attain that honour—he would do well 
to correct such lapses as ““demarkation,” “ self-fissure’”’ (for self- 
fission), and “ magnification ;” and when next he wishes to be 
learned and patronizing, it will be well to consult some friend who 
has a little Greek before indulging in such a,passage as this :— 
“They can run, climb, or swim, and exemplify a singular habit 
which several of the Infusoria possess, that of moving for a little 
time in one direction, and then suddenly, and without apparent 
cause, reversing it. If the reader is fond of learned appellations, 
he can call this diastrophy, but we do not know that he will be any 
the wiser for it.” We can assure Mr. Slack, that the reader fond 
of “learned appellations” would certainly be the wiser if he were 
taught that diastrophy meant “ turning backward ;” for hitherto 
it has been supposed to mean “turning aside”—technically, 
* distortion.” 

Mr. Slack’s plan is, after a preliminary chapter on the use of 
the microscope, to give a chapter to each month in the year. The 
idea is a good one, but to have made it really serviceable, each 
chapter should have been devoted to the animals which may 
actually be found in each month. Any person attempting such 
a calendar might also bear in mind Mr. Siack's suggestion rela- 
tive to the disappearance of particular forms of life from the ponds. 
Every one who has been in the habit of collecting from particular 

onds will have observed how those which one year were prodigal 
in certain forms will be entirely destitute of them on the follow- 
ing year. There are, of course, exceptions to this rule, but we 
have often been astonished and disappointed at finding the com- 
plete change, both in populousness and population, that a revolu- 
tion of twelve months will make; and it would be extremely 
interesting to notice the changes that took place during a term 
of years. Such researches might unfold some unexpected laws 
in the succession of infusorial life. 

The advantage of Mr. Slack’s plan is, that inasmuch as he 
draws from his actual diary he very often narrates little circum- 
stances which would otherwise be deemed too unimportant, but 
which the beginner finds not less interesting than the rest. It is 
eminently desirable, in writing for amateurs, to tell all about the 
way in which animals were discovered and captured ; to specify 
the appearances which indicate the presence of animals, and the 
places—such as the weeds, for example—where they are to be 
sought. As a specimeh of our meaning we may refer to the 
following :— 

Walking one day down a lane leading towards Reigate, where the trees 
arched overhead, ferns grew plentifully in the sandy banks, and the sunlight 
flitted through the branches and chequered the path, we came to a shallow 
pond or great puddle which crossed the way, and near the edge of the water 
the eye was struck with patches of crimson colour. On attempting to take 
up a portion of one of these patches the whole disappeared, although, when 
the disturbance ceased, the rich colour again clothed the dingy mud. The 
appearance was caused by thousands of little worms, belonging to the genus 
Z'ubifex, not uncommon m such situations, who thrust themselves out to enjoy 
light and air, and retreat the moment the alarm is given. 

Although in a work like this we have no right to demand strict 
accuracy in scientific views, and less right to reproach the author 
for any errors into which he may have been led by followin 
nec mg writers, we may as well notice an error at p. 166, 

cause it happens to be one very commonly made. We allude 
to the distinction of muscles into voluntary and involuntary being 
held as equivalent to the distinction of striped and unstriped. 
“* One exhibits transverse marks, or strie, and the other does not. 
The first is the structure of muscles obedient to the will—the last 
of muscles belonging to the purely organic life, over which the- 
will has no control. The first kind of muscles are usually excited 
to action by nerves, The last have their contractility, which is 
an inherent property of muscular fibre, excited by stimuli that 


production of sensation or consciousness.” The authority cite 
is Dr. Carpenter: how far he may be responsible for such state 
ments we cannot say; but every statement is questionable, and 
would be rejected 4 physiologists. In the first place, it # 
notorious that many muscles which unequivocally belong & 
the involuntary class—those of the heart, pharynx, &c.—ate 
striped. In the next place, ali the muscles of crabs, spiders, and 
most insects, are striped. In the third place, the unstriped 
muscles have their nerves. In the fourth place, physiologists arg 
still far from agreement as to whether any muscle can act without 
the agency of nervous influence. When first the fact of some 
muscles being striped was discovered, it was held to indicate 4 
connexion with the nature of voluntary action; and the rapid 
generalization of voluntary muscles as striped, and involun 
muscles as unstriped, so yreet the majority that it held its place 
long after anatomists had satisfactorily proved that many of the 
involuntary were as obviously striped as the voluntary muscles, 
Men do not willingly give up a convenient formula, and so the 
clung to this of the muscles. Hence we find it repeated in 
popular works as if it were an undisputed fact. 


To conclude our notice of Mr. Slack’s book, we may say that 
although it contains nothing new, and nothing which is not 
already known to all, except the merest tyros, it is an agreeable 
and instructive little work for one who has just bought a micro. 
scope, and is at a loss how to employ it. We cannot say that it 
was wanted—there being already so many works addressed to 
amateurs, and this one not having any distinguishing character- 
istic. But Mr. Slack had amused himself by making the obser. 
vations, and felt a very natural desire to give others a similar 
pleasure. His book will perhaps fall in the way of many persons 
% whom it will bea nots and an incitement; and as we hold 
every new source of pleasure to be a new source of power, we 
must leave it to Mr. Slack’s rivals to object to his rushing into 
print. 


ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD.* 


J 4p eed is a name of the common gender. In novels it is 
always the Christian name of a young lady, while in real 
life there is the precedent of the Speaker for making it masculine. 
Therefore, as fer as the title-page goes, there is no knowing 
whether Evelyn Benson is aman or awoman,. To be sure, novels 
generally are written by women. We assume, till we have some 
evidence to the contrary, that the writer of a novel is a young 
lady. But then there is something not exactly feminine io the 
way in which ‘ Benson,” without any “‘ Evelyn,” is stuck-out- 
side the book; and there is a good deal inside the book which’ 
looks less feminine still. If Evelyn Benson is a woman, especially 
a young woman, she sometimes writes in a way which is not 
exactly pretty in a young woman. But then young women of all 
sorts—horse-breakers, heart-breakers, and what not—do such odd 
things now-a-days, that we should be sorry to swear that some 
of them could not have written Ashcombe Churchyard. It is 
hard to judge of the sex of books. We have not forgotten how 
strongly the Quarterly maintained that no woman, at any rate 
no decent woman, could possibly have written Jane Eyre. Some- 
what highly-coloured descriptions of female beauty, and a re- 
markable lack of reticence about the mysteries of Lucina, are not 
quite what ove looks for from the pens of the well-dis 
damsels to whom we owe most of our three-volume literature. 
But then Seppho’s Ode was not the production of a male poet; 
and in Ashcombe Churchyard male beauty is enlarged on with 
at least as much rapture as female. Altogether, the question of 
Evelyn Benson’s sex must remain an open one. 

To turn from speculations on the author to criticisms on the 
book, Ashcombe Churchyard has some grave faults, but it is far 
from being without power. The story is too long—its close 
print makes it far longer than the common run of books of the 
same size; the plot is too complicated; the language of the con- 
versations is often frightfully unnatural ; whole characters and 
incidents might be got rid of without damage ; but there is real 
vigour nevertheless. A year ago we should have said the story 
was utterly improbable. But can we call anything improbable 
after the sort of tales with which the newspapers have been 
feeding us for months past? Truth is proverbially stranger 
than fiction, and as truth gets stranger and stranger, fiction 
cannot be denied its right to get, in its minor degree, stranger 
and stranger also. Ashcombe Churchyard contains a mur 
of a very astonishing kind, but it is not nearly so atoning 
as the true history of Mr. Roberts and Major Murray. <Ash- 
combe Churchyard contains some very wonderful love-making, 
but the loves of Evelyn Benson’s heroines are certainly not more 
wonderful than some which have recently received a very matter- 
of-fact publicity. The chief character of the book is a certain Dr. 
Campbell, who makes nearly all the young women run after him 
by a kind of Od-force. But did not Major Yelverton do exactly 
the same? Was not Alcibiades, ages ago, described as id moor 
kal yuvatxav Snpepevos? Our own small exp. rience lets 
us know that young ladies of strict virtue have before now done 
very odd things for the love of young curates. And we see 20 
reason why an attractive doctor, who may take liberties which 
even the curate may not, should not be run after equally. 4 
short, both real life and fiction seem to bear out Mrs. Poysers 


act directly upon them, and without the previous or simultaneous 


* Ashcombe Churchyard, By Evelyn Benson. 3 vols. London: Saunders, 
Otley, and Co. 1861. 
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doctrine, that there is nothing that “them gells” will not do. 
And certainly if one of “them gells” has really written Ash- 
combe Churchyard, Mrs. Poyser’s philosophy has thereby 
received the strongest confirmation of all. 
The story, we say, is too long ; every reader will probably wish 
it shorter; and yet no reader who has fairly got into it will 
shorten it by leaving it off altogether. The plot is too compli- 
cated and too extravagant ; but it is gradually developed, and 
most certainly the end is not seen through from the beginning. 
The style of talk is often unnatural, often in bad taste; but these 
faulty portions alternate with passages which are sometimes 
shrewd, and sometimes witty, and with other passages which con- 
tain much of really vigorous description. In short, neither the 
merits nor the faults of the story are those of the everyday circu- 
lating library novel. Though few would probably cast away the 
book unfinished, yet its perusal requires a certain degree of effort. 
Itis a tale which fixes the attention, and which cannot be skimmed 
through like the mass of summer stories. And when it has been 
once read through, there are many scenes to which the reader is 
quite willing to turn a second time. Evelyn Benson, in short, 
has many grave faults, both of style and matter, but none of 
them are faults on the side of weakness. We have seen the book 
make at once a deep impression, though not without a strong 
sense of its extravagances, upon minds far less disposed than our 
own to tolerate the ordinary modern novel, and who are disposed 
to j judge of every work of fiction by the standard of the highest 
models. 
When we can say thus much in favour of a story, there seems 
acertain unfairness in giving that sort of analysis of the tale 
which must go far to spoil the book itself for those who read 
the review first and the book after. And a dry analysis of this 
kind wonld probably make the plot seem yet more extravagant 
than it does when it appears clad with the flesh and blood of its 
accessory scenes and incidents. We will, therefore, not say how 
the story ends, except that the ending, though described in man 
places with decided power, is one of the parts of the plot which 
strike us as altogether unnatural, and depending on a most 
unlikely combination of events. It will be enough to say that 
Dr. Campbell—who combines all mental and bodily perfections, 
but who, as his friend the clergyman says, “has no more religion 
than a horse” —is, in the course of the story, loved desperately, and 
in all cases more or less fatally, by no less than four ladies, and 
is entrapped, much against his own will, into a marriage with one 
of them, while his heart is given to another. This last has 
been herself entrapped, by a curious process, into marriage with 
aclergyman, an elaborately-drawn character, in whom we feel 
quite sure that some real person is intended. The relations 
between Dr. Campbell and Mrs. Davenport form the part of the 
story on which most care has evidently been bestowed by the 
writer. We cannot say that it is altogether edifying, but we 
are satisfied that it is substantially true to nature. It is quite 
possible that a man and a woman, conscious of each other's attach- 
ment, but whom other ties hinder from marriage, may go on, 
even for years, indulging in very dangerous familiarities, but still, 
whether from principle, prudence, or whatever cause, never 
passing the fatal line which would bring them within the juris- 
diction of the Divorce Court. This is the state of things which 
the writer of Ashcombe Churchyard has very minutely described 
in the two most interesting characters in the story. ow far it 
is a desirable subject to dwell on is another matter, but there can 
be little doubt of the truth of the picture. Even one or two little 
touches which at first sight seem improbable really only 
strengthen the suspicion that this part, at least, of the tale 
is taken from the life. The way in which Amelia Warner 
is married to the impressive preacher, Mr. Davenport, is a piece 
of clever, if rather broad satire; and the first meeting of Dr. 
Campbell and “ Milly,” after her marriage, and his being called 
in as physician by her unsuspecting husband, is more cleverly 
described still. This whole part of the story, whatever we may 
think of its tendency, stands out full of life and reality in the 
midst of a great deal of extravagant and unnatural talk and in- 
cident which is gathered around it. But the prominence of this 
sort of story in recent novels is well worth notice. In the old- 
fashioned title the lovers went through their trials before mar- 
riage; they got through the needful amount of difficulties, and 
they left us on the wedding morning in the assurance that they 
were to live happily together ever after. In more recent stories 
we often find the real trials and the real difficulties come after 
Marriage. The wrong people somehow get joined together, and 
the interest of the tale consists in the way in which they make 
the best or the worst of their unpleasant position. The hero and 
eroine constantly appear in cireumstances which only require a 
few more steps to bring them to the bar of Sir Cresswell Cress- 
well. Itis probable that this last picture of life is really the 
truer one; but it is another question whether the feelings and 
trials of people who would prefer other people’s wives or hus- 
bands to their own are quite the things to be so fully exposed 
to the world, whether in real life or in fiction. 

Much that is gathered round this centre in Ashcombe Church- 
yard is either commonplace or extravagant. One or two 
characters we should have got rid of altogether. Quill, the half- 
witted, conceited youth, with his blunders of speech and action, 
is thoroughly wearisome, though he is made to play an im- 
portant part in the grand tragic finish. One or two of his 
mistakes would be amusing, but we have a great deal too. much 


and the final clearing up of the mystery does not make him any 


the less so. No one can care much for the rivals for Dr. Camp- 
bell’s heart, Alicia Neville and Lady Caroline Fitzarthur. The 
ition of the whole Bolton family strikes us as a defect in art. 
he opening of the story would lead any one to believe that they 
were going to be the chief actors, while in fact —y one of them 
plays any important part in the story, and even that is quite a 
secondary one. 
The style of the author needs improvement in many respects, 
especially in the conversations. The characters are too much 
given to preaching; and even when they are not actually 
preaching, they fall far too much into the high-polite style. The 
perpetual recurrence of small classical quotations and allusions 
could only be forgiven on the theory that we really have to do 
with a female Evelyn, who either wishes to pass herself off for a 
man, or else to show that women are now and then able to quote 
Horace. That the description of Northwood Abbey is utterly 
unlike any abbey of any order, we will not complain. Novelists 
are not bound to be antiquaries, and Evelyn Benson may not 
have had the advantage of reading Mr. Mackenzie Walcott's 
Church and Conventual Arrangement. Our feelings were far 
more hurt at the way in which our author talks of the form of 
marriage in our Prayer Book. We do not mean the whole 
ceremony, but the actual words by which the irrevocable knot is 
tied. The old lew horrendi carminis by which English men and 
English women have been joined together for a thousand years, 
the grandest piece of pure Teutonic speech which we have left 
among us, become, in the eyes of Evelyn Benson, “ those short 
anapestic lines which the bridegroom must say after the clergy- 
man, and which always appeared to us [why us?] to be written 
in a very ludicrous metre, quite unworthy of their matter.” The 
writer of Ashcombe Churchyard is far from stupid, and once or 
twice makes some sensible remarks on the Latinized jargon of 
the day. But the practice of Evelyn Benson is nowhere equal 
to the theory, and here practice and theory and everything break 
down together. Our Evelyn, whether male or female, should go 
— Earle or Mr. Thorpe to learn what the English tongue 
really is. 


MUSGRAVE’S BY-ROADS AND BATTLE-FIELDS IN PICARDY.* 


E are not fond of alliterative titles for books. They are 
tolerable when there is some point in the jingle; but we 
do not perceive much in the name by which Mr. Musgrave has 
christened his rambie over the plains of Picardy and Artois. A 
less bulky form, too, would have sufficed for his diary. Least 
of all can we commend the style of his writing, which is at once 
slipshod and turgid. The charm of a book of travels of the 
ordinary kind depends on an easy and natural style, which 
varies with the varying scenes through which it carries the 
reader—not making too much of their common features and 
incidents, but rising at the right moment to enthusiasm, only to 
sink again in its onward course to the creeping narrative in 
which to tell of good omelettes and damp beds. It is the 
absence of this versatility which makes amusing books of 
travel so rare. The style of the volume now under review is 
throughout sustained at the “ battle-field” level. To borrow 
the author’s way of speaking, it is uniformly grandiloquent, and 
“‘episodically” didactic. A little fine writing upon such a 
theme as Agincourt or Crécy is excusable; but it is rather too 
bad to be dogged by it in a most virulent form among those 
sequestered ‘‘ By-roads ” to the calm enjoyment of which we are 
specially invited. 

Whatever his literary shortcomings, Mr. Musgrave possesses 
several of the qualities which make a good traveller. He is 
evidently an enthusiastic tourist. The fact that he started in 
the middle of last summer on a pleasure trip, speaks for itself.. 
“Although not servile,” he observes, “to all the atmospheric 
phenomena that almost hourly thwarted the traveller through 
the last summer, I had but the hostility of rough weather to 
deplore in an attempt to fill my sketch-book and journal.” 
There is a modesty about this obscure remark almost inconsis- 
tent with the nonchalance with which its author defied all 
weather influences. When the rain became intolerable, he 
merely took to haunting the interior of Musées, and chatting 
under portes-cochéres with any one who had a horrible or inte- 
resting story to tell. The aptitude for lighting on the right 
person from whom to gather local renseignements is another re- 

uisite for a traveller in which Mr. Musgrave is by no means 

eficient. As will be supposed, the first important object of 
research was the field of Crécy. Starting from Noyelles, with 
a Valois—proprietaire et aubergiste—for guide, he succeeded to 
his own satisfaction in identifying the passage by which the 
English crossed the Somme. This seems to have been the ford 
of Blanquetaque, where the water is, at low tide, not more than 
kmee-deep—the depth specified in the old accounts. On the 
actual field of battle the prime object of interest is the venerable 
windmill, where King Edward took up his position during the 
day. Of the surrounding scenery the following description is 
given :— 

Compared with the plains of Waterloo, the field of Crécy wants charac- 
teristic features; but we have, at any rate, Crécy Grange, the little wood 


* By-Roads and Battle-Fields in Picardy. With Incidents and Gather- 
ings by the Way between Ambleteuse and Ham, including Agincourt and 
Pilgrimage 


of it. The mysterious Hindoo, again, is exceedingly unnatural, 


. - Illustrated by G. M. Musgrave, M.A., Author of “A 
into Dauphing,” "London: Bell and 1861, 
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enclosed by Edward with waggons as a shelter for the baggage of the army, 

and such women and children and invalids as accompanied it; the present 
town stands where a town or village stood in the fourteenth century ; and the 
river Maye, now reduced to a mere trout stream, flows where it did, south- 
ward of the French army’s left wing. The stone cross still speaks of the 
Royal John of Luxemburg; and last, but pre-eminently the most venerable 
of these landmarks and reminiscences, there stands the mill, the silent witness 
of that dreadful strife, defeat, and victory. 

Mr. Musgrave inclines to accept as true the popular tradition 
that artillery was used in the battle by the English. It is diffi- 
cult otherwise to account for the enormous loss sustained by the 
French—attributable, probably, more to panic caused by the 
sound than to any Whitworthian precision of practice in the 
“ canons or bombardés” which, according to Villani, were brought 
up to the front row of the English archers. Additional evidence 
was thought to have been, a few years ago, discovered, when a 
cast-iron ball, about five inches and a half in circumference, was 
dug up on the field of Crécy. But this is not worth very much ; 
for the finding is, under the circumstances, open to suspicion ; 
and even assuming the absence of fraud, it would seem, from 
the language of the chroniclers, highly probable that the pro- 
jectiles used at Crécy were stones, and not of iron. 

The field of Agincourt, which Mr. Musgrave subsequently 
visited, “‘setting out on the excursion, invested in Tweed and 
Courage,” does not admit of the same amount of identification 
with the great conflict of which it was the scene. The thickets 
mentioned in all the histories, and in which the French army was 
so fatally entangled, have disappeared. The face of the country 
is completely changed. The suggestion is made that this is the 
result not of anties or the lapse of time merely, but of inten- 
tion. The landowners in the neighbourhood may have been 
anxious to obliterate all traces of an event galling to the national 
vanity. If this was their design, it bas, at all events, the merit 
of being more successful than others of a similar kind. We re- 
member, for instance, a French guide-book, in which allusion is 
made to a great military reverse as “‘ un événement politique et 
sociale”—a phrase which indicates that, according to Gallic 
notions, the purpose of language is to conceal facts as well as 
thoughts. It may be reasonably doubted whether the superin- 
tendence which the Imperial Government accords to the elemen- 
tary instruction of the youth of France, is characterized by a 
strict regard to historical truth. 

An excursion to the Abbey of St. Riquier, distant about six 
miles from Abbeville, will well repay in interest the trouble of a 
visit. Here, amidst a great deal of fine carving in wood and 
stone, “ fantastic tricks played before high heaven’—so Mr. 
Musgrave phrases it—a curious freak of art is to be seen. The 
first cluster of columns on each side of the nave consists of a 
a vay mod pillar with another diagonally disposed across it. 

f this singular deformity Mr. Musgrave could obtain no ex- 

lanation. At first he thought it possible that the slanting pillar 

ad been set up by some evil-intentioned desecrator of temples. 
We should have thought it more likely to have sprung from a 
pious sentiment, and to be a fantastic and exaggerated symbol 
of the suffering of the Saviour. In the same church is a wonderful 
crucifix carved in wood by Frangois Girardon, “ the most perfec} 
image of dissolution the eye can rest upon.” According to the 
statement of the Curé of St. Riquier, artists and surgeons 
from all parts of France come to gaze with wonder and admi- 
ration upon this figure, in which painting is combined with 
carving with an extraordinary and lifelike effect. 

There are by-roads worth exploring in the neighbourhood of 
Amiens. The Castle of Picquiny is interesting as the spot where 
Edward IV. met and conferred with Louis XI. The bridge on 
which the interview took place survived till 1814, when, to compel 
the Prussians to make a détour, it was destroyed by the inhabi- 
tants. A visit to the fortress of Ham leads Mr. Musgrave to 
give an account of the escape of Louis N < moa from its walls in 
1845. This is an exception to the usual character of his digres- 
sions, and will be read with some interest. If the escape was not 
connived at by the Orleanist Government, its skilful plotting and 
daring execution foreshadow that capacity for intrigue which 
found its full expression in the coup d'état. The adroitness with 
which the entourage of persons was multiplied—the device of the 
carpenter's plank, and the important part played by the little dog 
“ Ham ” in throwing the turnkeys off their guazd—are eminently 
typical of the reception at the Elysée, the private printing-press, 
and midnight arrest of the Opposition deputies; while for the 
faithful valet Thélin we have only to read Morny or St. Arnaud. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect an Englishman of strong Pro- 
testant bias to look with an unprejudiced eye upon the services 
and ritual of the Church of Rome, or to express himself in tole- 
rant language upon her doctrines. But unless he is able to re- 
gard them from a point of view not absolutely identical with his 
own, he cannot be a fair judge of either. We would gladly have 
dispensed, therefore, with the running accompaniments expressive 
of hatred to Romanism of which Mr. Musgrave is far too pro- 
digal in this volume. When he sneers at the poe of art 
displayed by the Romish clergy, he would do well to reflect that 
however compatible with graver duties Evangelical rectors may 
find a little dilettantism, there are higher objects in the sacred pro- 
fession which the parochial clergy of France pursue with exem- 
plary zeal. When he expresses the hope that the ritual of Rome 

. may be for ever abhorred, he forg®ts how much of the Anglican 
is derived from it. In arguing a point of doctrine with a Roman 


Catholic, which on one occasion he attempted to do, there is not 
much chance of earrying conviction by a triumphant appeal to 


the Thirty-nine Articles. 
We preserved all the truth and rejected all that was mama 
festly Ms ype toit.” This is all the argument he has to opps 
to that of a polemical little Curé, with whom he fell in, and ¥ 
must have conceived a sorry notion of the logical powers om 
maitre des arts—so he had proclaimed himself—from so splen@ 
a specimen of petitio principii. A whole chapter is devoted@ 
this theological conflict ; and so fierce does it seem to have begum 
at times, that the diligence in which it took place may almamm 
put in a claim to be added to those “ Battle-Fields” which Mim 
Musgrave came to explore. After a pitiless fire against Maram 
latry, in the course of which the poor Curé “ hears with horro# 
from his opponent that the Blessed Virgin, instead of beingi™ 
heaven, “is enjoying the antepast of eternal felicity,” andt 
his own particular patron, St. Sebastian, is no better off thal 
other erring mortals, a reinforcement for the cause of orthodg 
appears in the shape of a nun on her road towards Abbevillam 
A sharp skirmish on the subject of purgatory ensues; but nothing 
can stand before the Musgravian artillery, and the religiogam™ 
woman, who is described with excellent reason, as “a gooum 
natured creature, and temperate in all things,” finally succumb 
and “coloured crimson, looking confusion itself.” But defem 
was destined to be turned into positive rout. No sconm™ 
had the prostrated nun retired, than atruculent Dutch merchaam 
entered the diligence, and proceeded to demolish the unhappm 
Curé in true sledge-hammer fashion. ‘‘The world wants Bibles 
not priests—truth, not imposture”’—this was the prelnde tom” 
murderous onslaught, before which the latter hadto beat a speed 
retreat; not, however, without expressing a courteous hope fama 
the ultimate salvation of his two antagonists. Hereupon tim 
victor abandons himself to a fit of triumphant meditationsamm 
“ The screw loose in the old caléche appeared to me to symboligm 
the actual condition of the Papacy, a of the theories which tha 
English and Dutch had just, in holy alliance, been combating. 
It is impossible to read this without a smile; but there are fam 
too many digressions of this sort in the volume.- Theologigmm 
controversy is almost as much out of place in a book of travel 
as in a novel, and certainly need not occupy so much space am 


Mr. Musgrave accords to it. He has done good service to ta : 


touring public, by pointing out fresh objects and a new diregm 
tion for a vacation ramble, within the reach of many whom 
leisure or purse will not admit of a more extended flight. Ti 
suggestion would probably have had a greater effect had it beem 


made in a more concise and unpretending form. ' 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


D: JULIUS WIGGERS, Professor in the University am 
Rostock, has published an account* of his sufferings as omm 
of the victims of the German reaction. It gives a startling 
description of the state of the law and the progress of liberty @ 
a German State professing to be constitutional. It is instructivgy 
as showing the amount of suffering which mere official negligengm 
and prejudice can inflict, even when political resentment has nee 
degenerated into ferocity. He was arrested, with a number @& 
others, in May, 1853, for no reason given, and committed tom 
prison where a political antagonist was keeper. His committal 
was merely an arrest preparatory to his trial. But a trial in Meek 
lenburg-Schwerin, and many other German States, is not, a 
with us, a public proceeding, despatched at most in a few daym 
It consists rather of a lengthened and separate badgering of al 
the persons accused, and a collection of the results in the form 
of protocols. The witnesses for the prosecution are then badgerea 
separately in the same way; and, if any offer themselves, the 
witnesses for the defence. But the great point with the examini 
magistrate—the Untersuchungs- Richter—is to worry the cou 
into inculpating either themselves or each other. e often seam 
in the French newspapers, specimens of this interrogatory tortuneg 
but in Mecklenbu:_-Schwerin it is not conducted in open coum 
but privately. The unscrupulousness with which it is man 
may be estimated from the fact that at Professor Wiggers’ film 
examination the magistrate pointed out to him that, if he sam 
anything which, in the magistrate’s judgment, was false, it Wal 
in the latter's power to order him to be flogged with a cane. BF 
an arrangement also peculiar to that country, the examining 
magistrate was the keeper of the prison as well, and his two parm 
ere into each other. If a prisoner confessed—or, still bettersil 
e informed against a fellow-prisoner— he was treated with all tht 
luxuries the prison could afford. But if he was an honourable 
man, and objected to bear false witness either against himselt oF 
against anybody else, he was made to feel the full weight of @® 
keeper's hand. Professor Wiggers fell into the latter categoryy 
and fared accordingly. He was confined, merely under pie 
liminary arrest before trial, for three years and a half. Moston 
that time was d in a cell five feet by twelve, ventilated only 
by the door, which was never allowed to be left open, and am 
cleansed from the filth in which previous tenants had left it. Em 
bedstead was a straw sack thrown upon the ground, and he was 
cut off from communication with any living soul, except 
political antagonist—Bolte by name—who filled the double offies 
of gaoler and examining magistrate. To a great extent this wae 
a necessary result of the system. If he was to be tormented ii 


* Vierundvierzig Monate Untersuchungshaft. Ein Beitrag eur Geschigne 
des Rostocker Hoch . Von Dr. Julius Wiggers, Barim’ 
Springer. London: Williams and Norgate, 1961, 
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informing, it was necessary that his treatment should be severe. 
Even if the more legal object only was aimed at, of extracting 
the truth by lengthened and repeated interrogatories of each 
accused person separately, it was obviously indispensable that 
they should be kept from all communication with each other or 
with the external world. And such a mode of trial was inevitably 
lengthy. The whole proceedings were conducted in writing, 
at a pace which even Germans look upon as leisurely. The 
number of documents written out for this one case exceeded one 
thousand ; and they were prepared as rapidly or as slowly as the 
officials pleased. The officials, of course, were strong reactionists, 
who looked upon the harrying of democrats as a good work. On 
one occasion, M. Bolte quietly put the trial on the shelf, and 
went off to enjoy a Badecur in Westphalia, leaving his wretched 
untried prisoners to console themselves as best they could with 
the hopes of a speedy trial. Whether Wiggers was innocent or 
guilty of the crime imputed to him—membership of a secret 
society—is of course immaterial to the character of these pre- 
liminary proceedings. It is no wonder the Germans heard with 
surprise the indignation expressed in England at Captain Mac- 
donald’s detention in Bonn, when they think so lightly of a three 
nay arrest. At the close of this strange sort of 
trial, Wiggers was declared guilty by a tribunal constituted for 
that purpose, and carefully provided with the proper majority of 
Government partisans. As he was condemned on the evidence 
of one police p only, it is fair to conclude that the accusation 
was a mere ebullition of political animosity. His sentence was 
comparatively lenient, consisting of a committal for six months 
toa far more tolerable prison than that in which he had passed 
his preliminary arrest. But when it was over, and he returned 
to his friends, rujned in fortune and broken in health, he found 
that neither he nor his fellow-sufferers had escaped from their 
troubles. For fear they should taint the rest of Europe with 
their democratic views, they were forbidden to leave the country. 

Such a prohibition, when that country is Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
is in reality only a further imprisonment within slightly enlarged 
limits. In that imprisonment he is still retained. Whether he 
will improve his position by the picture he draws in this work 
of the political condition of Mecklenburg-Schwerin is more than 
doubtful. It is a work probably of more value to a foreigner 
than to a German; for it gives a more vivid idea of the practical 
working of judicial institutions in Germany than could be learned 
from any number of technical treatises. 

These disclosures, joined to those that came to light during 
the Stieber process at Berlin, are drawing more attention to the 
police in Germany than can be at all agreeable to that sensitive 
institution. Dr. Avé-Lallemant, a writer of reputation on these 
subjects, has just produced a pamphlet upon what he calls the 
Crisis of the German Police.* It is valuable more for the indi- 
cations it gives of the spirit that is abroad than for any substan- 
tial merit of its own. He entertains no doubt that the present 
police system is doomed by the public opinion of Germany, unless 
it speedily reform. Its fault is that it is of foreign origin, and 
wholly uncongenial to the people. It was an iastrument forged 
upon the French model by Napoleon, when he overran Germany, 
and it was eagerly seized by the restored Princes as a convenient 
j implement for fettering the people who had replaced them on 
their thrones. Born thus of French extraction, it loses in its 
German domicile that facility and pliancy of organization which 
makes it comparatively tolerable in France. It has degenerated 
intca stupid, pedantic,dilatory despotism—too helplesslysmothered 
in its own forms to contribute anything to the effectual repression 
of vice and crime, and only serviceable as a means for persecut- 
ing political antagonists. Dr. Avé-Lallemant is tolerably clear in 
defining the evil ; but he is not so distinct upon the question of 
the remedy. He desires a “scientific and moral elevation of the 
oliceman”—* the introduction of an intelligent police on the 
asis and recognition of Christian-German opular life (Volks- 
wesens), and Christian-German science.” ‘To attain the latter 
object he characteristically advises the appointment of a Pro- 
fessor to lecture on police-law. For their moral elevation he has 
two plans to recommend—one theoretical, consisting of a ‘“‘ recon- 
ciliation between the police ‘and the citizen community,” and 
the second more practical, consisting of an increase of pay. 

_ The new number of the Bavarian Academy's historical publica- 
tions is devoted to two treatises upon the Town Leagues which 
arose in the Middle Ages out of the distracted condition of the 
German Empire.t The first relates to the Swabian League, and 
the second to the Lower Saxon League. The chief cause of the 
es was the practice of alienation to which the Emperors 
Were tempted by their necessities and by the peculiar constitution 
of the Empire. The Emperors were almost always needy ; and 
when they wished to borrow money, the security which it was 
customary for them to offer was the mortgage of the suzerainty 
of some Im perial city. To the Emperor, of course, so long as he 
got his money, it was a matter of pure indifference whether this 
or that city was governed by himself directly, or through a 
feudatory. But it was not a matter of no importance to the 
tities. The Unmittelbarkeit after which they all strove—the imme- 
diate subjection to the Emperor—-was, barring an occasional fiseal 


= Die Krisis der deutschen Polizei. Von F. C. B. Avé-Lallemant- 
p2ig: Brockhaus. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

.T Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte. Herausgegeben von der histo- 

_— Commission bei der. K. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
weiten erstes Heft. Gittingen: Dieter. London: Williams and 
Orgate. 1861. 


foray, practical independence ; but subjection to a neighbouring 
Count or Duke was exposure to a system of incessant plunder 
and tyranny. To protect themselves against this evil, as well as 
against the lawless incursions of the neighbouring Princes, the 
towns formed themselves into leagues. No doubt they were 
encouraged to such a measure by the wonderful success which 
had crowned a similar attempt in Switzerland. But they do not 
seem to have possessed the self-devotion of the Swiss moun- 
taineers. The Swabian League only lasted thirteen years, and 
was put down, after a desolating war, by their formidable neigh- 
bours, the Duke of Bavaria and the Count of Wurtemberg. The 
Lower Saxon. League—Hanover, Brunswick, Magdeburg, &c.— 
were more fortunate, and contrived to prolong their existence 
into the sixteenth century. The publications of this Society 
have, up to this time, been very valuable contributions to German 
history, both from the number of curious documents published 
for the first time, and from the care with which they are worked 
together. 

M. Winkler, a naturalist of Munich, undertook the duty of 
accompanying Professor Maurer to Iceland, when the latter was 
sent thither by the Academy of Munich to collect historical tra- 
ditions. In a work just published at Brunswick* he gives an 
account of his voyage and observations. For some reason or 
other, we appear to have fallen on a cycle of Icelandic travel; so 
that the moment is unfavourable for M. Winkler. We have had 
so many Icelandic books, English and German, during the last 
few years, that the subject has lost its novelty. He observed care- 
fully and tells his story agreeably ; but most of it has been told 
before. He did not penetrate the untrodden plateau of the 
Klofajékul, or even ascend Hecla. His observations in.natural 
history he has apparently reserved for another work—at least 
they make very little show in the one before us, except so far as 
regards the geological conformation of the island. He was not 
altogether satisfied with his stay in the island ; for he found it 
very cold, was abominably cheated, and his toilet was not attended 
by the daughter of the house, as he had been deluded into 
expecting. 

It is a praiseworthy practice in the University of Christiania, 
of which the imitation is much to be desired, to publish, from 
time to time, ancient chronicles having reference to Norway, at 
the cost and under the sanction of the University, Availing 
himself of this practice, Professor Munch has re-edited an 
ancient chronicle of the Island of Man and the Western Islands, 
of which only an imperfect edition had existed before. These 
islands are very interesting to a, Norwegian, not only from the 
length of time during which they belonged to the Norwegian 
Crown, but also from the refugees who colonized Iceland in the 
time of Harold Harfagri, having in the first instance settled in 
them. It is remarkable that the system of sheep-farming prac- 
tised in Iceland is totally unlike anything known in Norway, 
and nearly resembles that practised in Scotland; so that the 
refugees must have resided in the Western Islands long enough 
to have mixed a good deal with the neighbouring nationality. 
Professor Munch thinks, also, that he can prove that Rollo the 
Northman, whose subsequent exploits were so eventful, passed a 
portion of his youth in the Isle of Man. The Chronicle itself 
will of course be attractive only to a scholar; but Professor 
Munch's introduction and notes will interest even a superficial 
reader. As he has taken the trouble to write them in English 
for the benefit of English readers, it is to be hoped that they will 
be known and appreciated as they deserve. The title will, per- 
haps, require an explanation to some readers. The “ Sudreys 
are what we call the Hebrides—a barbarous word which Pro- 
fessor Munch has discarded as being a mere corruption of the 
old Latin name, Hebude. In the Chronicle they are called 
“* Sodorenses,” which is a Latinized form of the Norwegian 
SuSreyjar, or ‘Southern Islands ”—i.e., Southern as compared 
with the Orkneys. Professor Munch, therefore, has invented Sud- 
reys as the closest English form. He notices the absurd title of 
? Sodor and Man,” assumed by the Bishop whose jurisdiction 
once extended to the Sudreys, or “‘ Sodorenses,” and who, there- 
fore, signed himself “Sodorensis.” But they have nothing to 
do with him now ; and if they had, they certainly could not be 
designated collectively as “* Sodor.” 

Dr. Wutzer, of Bonn, has published a valuable account of a 
voyage undertaken by him for the purpose of collecting medical 
observations in the South-east of Europe and a portion of 
Asia Minor.t It is valuable, because it is rare of its kind. 
Doctors either donot travel, or, if they travel, have no time to 
write an account of what they have seen; or, if they do make 
their appearance as authors, they think it a point of honour to shun 
all professional allusions. The value of Dr. Wutzer’s narrative 
certainly does not consist in the fact that he went over untrodden 

ground; for his voyage only consisted of a trip down the 
Danube to Constantinople, an a Marseilles, with a short 
excursion into Asia Minor. But medical survey, even of this 
hackneyed route, is something new. He was attracted to it by 
the terrible ravages of contagious fevers among the armies on 
both sides during the earlier part of the Russian war; and. he 
desired to study their ye oe remedies for himself. He 
appears to have come back with a strong impression that they 


* Island, seine Bewohner, Landesbildwng ‘und Vulcanische Natur. 
Von Gustav George Winkler. Braunschweig: Westermann. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1861. 


+ Reise in den Orient Europa’s und einen Theil West-Asiens. Von 
C. W. Wutzer, Elberfeld: Martini. 1861, 
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were due to preventible causes, and that proper cleanliness, 
joined to a careful selection of ground, might save an inconceiv- 
able number of lives that are needlessly sacrificed in war. He 
has collected a good deal of interesting information concerning 
the composition of the mineral waters that are employed in 
Hungary and the Principalities, as also concerning the prevalent 
diseases, and the local mode of treatment. To the shame 
of the Turin doctors, it ought to be mentioned that even in Hun- 
gary, which cannot have attained a very high standard of medical 
culture, the best practitioners have repudiated bleeding even in 
the most violent cases of malarious fever. The Italians, it appears, 
are peculiarly susceptible to this plague—more so than the 
Germans or Magyars—a liability which is rather difficult to 
explain, considering the large districts of which the inhabitants 
must be acclimatized to it. The tendency, however, is so pro- 
nounced that Dr. Wutzer mentions it as a symptom of wanton 
barbarity that the Austrian Government is in the habit of gar- 
risoning Danubian fortresses with Italian regiments. Besides 
its medical observations, the book contains an admixture of the 
social and political information which an intelligent traveller 
usually picks up. At the present moment it has a peculiar inte- 
rest, so far as it relates to Hungary. The author appears, in 
politics, to be adecided Hungarian ; but heis still of opinion that 
the Magyars have oppressed the other races too heavily, and 
treated them with too marked a contempt, to be able to count on 
their aid in case of need. He also notices the pregnant fact that 
at Pesth, the very capital where the Diet was sitting which 

recently proposed to make Magyar the legal language of the 
State, the German speaking inhabitants are in a majority. 

Dr. Carl Sachs has completed a Scientific Grammar of the 
English Language, which was commenced by Eduard Fiedler, 
and left incomplete at his death.* It is a very complete and 
exhaustive work, and a valuable contribution to the science of 
Grammar. It will leave on most Englishmen a feeling of sur- 
prise that there is so much to be said concerning their own lan- 
guage which they did not know before. An Englishman may 
even be pardoned for experiencing a feeling of pride at discovering 
the number of curious rules, divisions, subdivisions, and sections 
of rules,exceptions and anomalies, which he is every day illustrating 
in his conversation. But we trust that no foreigner whois learning 
English for colloquial purposes will take it as his guide. The 
author looks on the English language as one and indivisible, and 
illustrates his rules as freely from authors of the fourteenth as 
of the nineteenth century. Chaucer and Dickens often stand 
side by side as examples of the same rule. If a simple-hearted 
foreigner were to go to the examples to cull conversational 
phrases for his daily use, the results would be remarkable. For 
instance, as an example of the various uses of the verb “ask,” 
he gives, among a crowd of others, Chaucer's line, ‘‘ Your lovers 
axe I now this question.” Germans ought to be warned of the 
snare which the scientific author lays forthem. The author, how- 
ever, deserves the thanks of Englishmen for undertaking a task 

which, in such completeness and precision, the English would 
never have undertaken for themselves. It has been too much 
our habit to treat our language as a wild growth, incapable of 
the scientific arrangement through which all other languages 
have been made to pass. 


* Wissenschaftliche Grammatik der Englische Sprache. 
Fiedler und Dr, Carl Sachs. 
1861. 
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residence. Terms from 100 Guineas per annum, or by the month.—Address, Rev, M.A. 
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College, Calcutta, who h lately returned from India, PREPARES CANDIDA xs 
for the HOME and INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. Address, 8. 5. %, 
Woburn-place, -square, W.C. 


A LADY of Position wishes to MEET immediately with 
COMPANION her LITTLE GIRL (eleven and a half years), whom she is a 

cating at home, under avery efficient governess, a thorough musician and linguist. 

she will be at Eastbourne for full two months, this advertisement may suit a tidren 

requiring sea air. Highest references given and required. No agents need apply.— 

M., Pust-office, High-street, Wandsworth, S. 


MA pirate RA.—A late TUTOR of CHRIST CHURCH 
intends sailing with his wife to Madeira, the ai of October, returning (D. ye 

. He is willing to take with him ONE or TWO PUPILS who may wish re yt an 
Paviieh winter, but who do not require actuai AF ad Terms for the 
£25; for the whole year, £300,—Address, Rev. C. R. C., care oi 


f Dr. 


MON SIEUR SILVY a Vhonneur annoncer qu'il doit 

UITTER LONDRES de Ja fin du mois @’OCTOBRE A la fin du mois ae JANVIER, 
et que ATELLERS seront FERMES pendant son absence, 


88, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater. 


AND TRAVELLERS.— NOTICE.— 


their 
ana BURROW, of Great 1 Maivers. be, to call attention to highly 
Sole London Agents: 
For THE Orry—JOHN BENNETT, 62, Cornhill. 
FoR THR EXD—B, ABN LB, 73, Baker-street, 
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The Saturday Review. 
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LANDSEER (STR EDWIN), BA. 
NINE of his.celebrated PLATES. 
The tmpressions are in the finest condition. 
LAYING DOWN THE LAW, 21 BY 
DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 22 by 17 
THE STAG AT BAY. 18 by 4... 
LION DOG OF MALTA. 16 by 14 
THE HIGHLAND SHEPHERD'S HOME. 17} by sn 
THE LADY AND THE SPANIBLS, 16 by 144 
SCOTCH TERRIER. 16 by 14 . : 
“ISLAY.” 9% by 18b.............. 
BOLTON ABBEY. 18) by 17 . 
Or the Set of Nine forwarded free for £1 16s, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


LONDON LIBRARY, No. 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.— 


This Library contains Eighty Thousand Volumes of sterling literature. Fifteen 
Voltithes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to Residents in Town. Subscrip- 
tion, £3 a year, or £2 a year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. An additional 
supply of books allowed at the rate of Five Volumes for £1 perannum. Catalogues, 7s. 6d, 


WENTIETH YEAR OF MUDIE’S LIBRARY.— 


This Library was established in 1842, to promote the more general circulation of the 
best works in History, Riography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
higher class of Fiction. From its commencement books of every shade of opinion, on all 
subjects of importance, have been liberally provided for the use of Subscribers; and it now 
furnishes constant supplies of the best literature to nearly every town and village in the 


7 yoy of the ptowed al Works at present in circulation, with Catalogues of Surplus Copies 
of recent Works withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIBE, 
_New Oxf Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
in either Service. Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 
geneg: freehold, leasehold, life interests, annuities, policies, and other property.—Apply 
. 6, Norris-street, St. James’s, London, 8 


HY DROPATHY.—T HE BEU LAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 

BSTABLISHMENT Cree orwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal 
Paiace, is OPEN for the REC 10N of PATIEN TS and VISITORS. The latter _ ave 
the advantage, if desired, of a private residence. Terms: Patients from Three and a Half 
Guineas, Visit. rs from Two anda aot Guineas, according to accommodation requi: 
Partienlare of Dr RITTERBAN DT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


H* DROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.— Physician, Dr. BE. W. LANE, M.A., M.D., Edi 
_The 1 TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’ 8 medical direction. 


THE MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES—81, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.O, 
Capital—Two Millions Sterling. 
DIREcToRs. 
Chairman—JOHN WHITE CATER, Esq. (Messrs. J. W. Cater, Son, and Oo. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLEs MORRISON, Esq. (Messrs. Dillon, ond Co.) 
Anselmo de Arroyave, Esq. (Messrs. A. de Arroyave and Co.) 
Alexander Henry Campbell, Esq. (Messrs. Finlay, Campbell, and Co.) 
Philip Charles Covan bsq. (Messrs. Cavan, Lubbock, and Co a 
Edward Cohen, Esq. (Messrs. Drake, Kleinwort, and ‘Guhen.) 
James du Buisson, Esq. (Messrs. Henckell, Du Buisson, ps 
Pascoe du Pre Grenfell, Esq. (Messrs. Pascoe Grenfell and 
Adolphus Klockmann, Esq. (M (Messrs. Klockmanu and Fesser.) 
uplu encer organ, esers. n 
George Gard den Nicul, (Director of the tile Bank of 
india, London, and Chin = 
Peter P. Ralli, Esq. ‘(Messr li Bro hers.) 


Frederick Somes, Es: (Messrs. Mullens, Co.) 
George Young, Esq. (Messrs. Beghie, Young, and Co.) 
With power to add to their number. 


MANAGBR—Geo. Henry Whyting, Esq. 
William Ferguson, Bsq. (Messrs. Robert Benson and Co.) 
Charles Richard Harfura, Junr., Bsq. .) 
BaNKERS—Meossrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard-street, 
SoLrcrTors— Messrs. Burcham, Dalrymple, & Drake, 46, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


The Directors have pleasure in stating that they are now prepared toentertain proposals 
for Insurance on all ciasses of risks in the United Kingdom. he Rates of Premium in all 
cases will be as moderate as possibie, and governed in each case by acareful consideration 
of the risk proposed. The Oompany in arriving at the rate to chareed will give the 
Insurer the full benefit of any improvement that may be — ¢ the peculiar features of 
the risk or on the construction and arrangement of the prem 

The © pany will ever distinguish itseif in ite liberality in the settle- 
ment of claims. 

The importance of the subject of Insurance being now more fully understood and appre- 
ciated, it becomes indispensably necessary that every Company which undertakes to 
replace the loss oveas.oned by Fire should be enabled to show its undoubted ability to per- 
form its engagements. As ample evidence of the standing and steal of the Mercantile 
Fire Insurance Company, it may be stated that its Subscribed is Two MILLIoNs 
that the Capital already paid up and invested to Two HunD: 

OUSAND POUNDS. 
orms of proposal and every information will be furnished on application at the 
Temporary Offices, 31, Threadneedle-street, Londun, E.0. 


[THE SLATE MOUNTAIN COMPANY (Limited). 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 


The Divestore, of the above Company hereby give notice, that they have concluded an 
ith a thoroughly responsible party to undertake the management of the 


v. R —ROYAL TURKISH BATH FOR LADIES.— 


© The orly one in Lontun OPEN DAILY, with all the requirements of 

orem ing Hours, Seven a.M.to FiveP M. GENTLE S, daily, from 

feven A. Private Baths, daily, from Five to Nine P.M —2%6, Qu EEN 

SQUAKE, RUSSEL < SQUARE, next door to the Hume for Gentlewomen. Cards hy post. 

URKISH BATHS, Public and Private, under Medical 
Superintendence, 120, CHANCERKY LANE (five doors from Fileet-street). 

Dr. RITTERBAN DT, Resident Physician of the Beulah Spa Hydropathic Establishment, 
Upper Norwood, will attend for consultations respecting the suitability of the Turkish 
Bath to individual cases, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from Twelve to Three. 
Fee, 5s. Consultation optional. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgiwm) 


LiGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
wpeediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASKS OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.— 

“T consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver vil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.’ 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.RS.—“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de tm s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Uil produces the desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
pose net — the nausea and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 

¢ Pale Vil.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—“I deem the Cod Liver = sold under De. ye Jongh’s 
cparants, “e to be preferabie to any other kind as regard 

ica 


De. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.—“I P > 
fiably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Uil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
Tecommending a genuine articie, and nut a 4 manufactured compound, in which the efficacy 
Of this invaluable medicine is destroy 


Da. Dk JonGu’s Brown Cop Liver is sold only in ImprRrat Half-Pints, 
Pints, 4. Od.; Quarts, capsuied, and labelled with his stamp and signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONK CAN POSSIBLY BE GENULNE, by respectable Chemists, 


SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CaUTrIon.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 


PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit ee 
8S. They contain such an of FEN 
VES, RANG ES, CHIMNEY PIBC ES, FiRE-1LRONS, and GENERAL TRONMONGERY 
48 cannot be a proached elsewhere, either for variety, noveity, a; of design, or 
trquisiteness o gt nag oe Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of 
, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with maptects, te. to £5 12s.; Stee] Fenders, 
= to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s. to £18; “Chimney-Pieces, 
m £1 8s. to £80; Fire-Irons, from 2s, 3d. the set to £4 és. ‘The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOV ES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


BEDSTEADS BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM §. 
BURTON has six LARGE SHOW- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of mo % Baths, and Metallic pee. The stock of each és at once the largest, 

st, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
| on those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguiehed in 


Bedsteads, from each, 


Shower Baths, from... 8s. Od. 0s. each, 
Lamps (M ) from 6s. 04. to $3 lee, cock, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

4s, per galion, 


COeeRY, WARRANTED.—The most varied assortment 
of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON’, at prices that are remunerative only becuuse of the largeness of the sales. 
inch Ivory-handled Table a with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; Desserts to 
Mitch, 10s.; if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; Carvers, 4s. 8d. per pair; larger sizes, from 
2s, to 278. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine Ivory, 82s, t if with silver ferrules, 30s, to 50s.; White 
Table Knives, 6s. per dozen; Desserts, ; Carvers, 2s. per pair; Biack Horn 
le Knives, 7s. 4d. per yo Desserts, 6s. ; ‘Garters, Qs. 64.; Black Wood-Handled Table 
Knives a Forks, 6s r dozen; Table Steels, from is.each. The largest Stock in exist- 
rit Ent ‘ives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new Plated 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 


LKONMONGERY CATALOGUE m 


Company’ 8 Operations in Wales, and have at the same time to inform the public that the 
manager has undertaken to guarantee to ail shareholders in the Company a dividend for 
the first year, and has lodged with the Company’s kers an amount of cash more t. 


sufficient to cover his guarantee. 
_4 Lothbury, B.C. By Order, A. MAYOR, Secretary. 


(HE SLATE MOUNTAIN COMPANY (Limited). 


Capital, £30,000, in 6000 shares of Rom: 6 deposit, £1 per share, and £1 upon 
allotment 

Registered percuaat to the Joint Stock Companies’ Acts, Peitien te the liability of each 

shareholder to the amount of their subsecrip' 
Chairman—Major-General MASON, Brompton, 
DIRECTORS. 
oshua Finner, E: uth American Chambers, Cecil-street, Strand, 
Lord Gordon, Bampton, Surrey. 
Golons! George M. Gumm, Portland-place, 
Hopgood, Esq. w. 
Captain Jordan 
ward Frederick Leeks, L.8., 2, Walbrook, 
ohn Walker, Esq., Kenilworth House, Cheltenham. 
BaNKERS—Bank of London, 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—Mr. Mayor. 
Orrices—4, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 

Full prospectus, with reports upon the quarry, by one of the Government geological sur- 
veyors; Mr. Jones, the slate merchant in the Uity-road; Mr, William Griffiths, the manage ; 
of the Moelwyn Quarries ; Captain Silas Evans, of Sonera er of the Carysfort Minesr 
and other practical and ‘experienced authorities, together with forms of application for 
shares, can be obtained from the Secretary, at the Com any's Offices, 4, Lothbury, or from 
any of the Brokers. Ali deposits returned in full unless haif of the shares are subscribed for, 


Pat SLATE MOUNTAIN COMPANY (Limited). 
anise can IS LLREBY GIVEN, that, owing to the numerous applications for shares 

roy sent in, the Directors will "meet to consider the same and make the requisite 
ALLO MENTS, on FRLDAY, the 27th of September. 
_A. MAYOR, Secretary. 


_ Offices, 4, Lothbury. By Order, 


[HE SLATE MOUNTAIN COMPANY (Limited). 
cence APPLICATIONS for SHARES in this Someeny | must be sent in to the Brokers or 
on or before THURSDAY, the 26th of September. 
By Order, A. MAYOR, Secretary. 


HE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
COMPAN Y.—The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for DEBEN- 
TURES at par, bearing interest at tre pad of five per cent, per annum, guaranteed by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. 
The Debentures are for five years from the Ist of July last, with the option to the 
holder of renewing them for a further term of five years at the same rate of interest, 
Coupons for the payment half-yearly of the seeerese ase d to the D es. 


Forms of Application may be obtained at 
THOS. R. WATT, Secretary, 
Company’s 3, New Broad-street, London, E.C, 
h September, 1861. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 


S 4U CE—LEA AND PERRIN § 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitati 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pr d by © s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


* Sold ‘Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE 
London, &c, &c., and by rocers and Oilmen universally. 


BROWN AND FOLSOWS 
patTENT CORN FLOU RB. 


Lancet states— 
“THIS ts SUPERIOR TO ‘0 ANYTHING OF THE KIND xyownx.” 
THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and OO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, Oty, London, 
Good useful Tea, $s. 6d., 8d., 28. Tbd., and $s. 4d, douchong 
Teas, 38. 8d. 10d., and 4s, Tea Coe to the vaine of 40s., sent to any 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE YAL LAUNDRY, and vin by HER 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE Sold by all 
Grocers, &c. &.—WOTHERSPOON and i-. and Londo! 


Price Current free by post on Hi 


grote and free by 
8 of Four Hundred Illustrations of his Stock of Sterling iver, and Electro- 
Nickel Silver, and <img Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen Kange Gaseliers, Tea Trays. Urns, and 
Ketti = ‘Clocks, Table athe. Toilet Turnery, Iron and Brass 
Beddin, -room and Cabinet Furniture, ben with Lists of Prices end Plans ‘of the 
Twenty iarge Show- Rooms, at 89, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 8, and 4, Newman-street; 
and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1 ‘London 


ED SPIDER, Meal , Mildew, Thrip, Scale Green and 
Brown Fi America . Bed Bugs, prevented and destroyed 
GISHURST coMPo 's Chronicle, Cottage Gardener. d 
In Boxes, Retail from PRI E'S PATENT C CANDLE 
COMPANY (Limited.) 


KEATING’ 8 PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
post free for 14, or treble size for KEATING, 70, Bt 


UININE.—In oo cases of Weakness and Ague use 


WATERS’ QUININE WIN mended by Dr. Hassall and the Medical Pro- 
fession. Prepared solely by ERS. Martin’ 8-lane, Oannon-street, London. Sold 
hy all Grocers, Chemists, and W: + —ti. a dozen, W e Agents, Lxwis, 
and Co., Worcester. 


RAD BREATH, INDIGESTION D COSTIVEN ESS, 
Bride-lane, Fleet-street. by all Druggists. 

COOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE REQUISITE. 


OLDRIDGE'S BALM | OF COLUMBIA isa certain in remedy 
for Restori th 5 


or bonnet can be worn wi t Pri Od. lis, 

OC, and A, OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, 
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S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 
HEATON AND BUTLER, 
2%, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Will issue in October their ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE of STAINED 
WIN ‘DOWS for CHURCHES and DWEL LINGS. 


QTAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL 
(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 
Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more completely suited to the 
necessities of their work than were attainable at their old establishment. 

PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 

LAVERS AN D BARBAUNDU D, 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes. 
45, OXFORD STREET, W. 

SLER'S GLASS CHANDELIEBS, 

Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 

Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s. 
All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Suow Rooms, 45, OxFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—ManvractTory and SHow Rooms, BRoap STREET. 

Established 1807, 
ECCLESL ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Heraldic and Mural Painting— Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
henging gings. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Tilustrated Priced Catalogue upon 
n. 
TARLAND AND FISHER, 8$, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


and MIN ERALOGY. —Flementary Collec tions, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these Spseventing branches of Science, can be 
ad at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 
‘ Strand, London, W.C. Also, Geological Maps, Diagrams, Books, Models, Hammers, &c, 
Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instructi¢ n in Mineralogy and Geology. 


DIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER and GLEN (NY, “next 
door to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on application) Lists of the necessary 
N.B.—Thresher’s India Gauze 
Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flanne) Shirts, can only be procured at 


Outtits for every appointment, with Prices of each Article. 
Waistcoats. India Tw 
this Establishment, 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. __ 
F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 


M. Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen, 
_ 8, COCKSPUR ST! STREET, CHARING CROSS" (corner of Spring-gardens), LON DON. 


ME. J. D. HARDING’S PATENT LEAD TABLETS 
(with file, box, holders, and stumps complete). Effects can with them be obtained 
which are not within the compass of the ordinary Lead Pencil. 
Sole Manufacturers, WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, 
Sold by all Artists’ Colourmen and Stationers. 


ISEN 
W EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS— 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, Screens, Frames, and Portraits of the Royal F: amily, 
the Crowned Heads of and distinguished Personages of all nea 
Portraits, 1s. 6d. each, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, fitted complete. ressing 
Cases, Writing Cases, Deshata h Boxes, Jewel C ases, MEDLEVAL MOL N rE D ENVE LOPE 
CASES, Blotting Bo oks, and Inkstands en suite. The new Patent Self-Closing Book-Slide 
Fans. Elegances in Ormulu, and Bronze. Also a choice variety of Novelties 
suitable for Presentation, to be had a 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


THE. QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXX —ADVEtrm, 


Nts for the FORTHCOMING NUMBER must be forwarded to the Publisher's jy 
the 4th, “ane BILLs for insertion by the 7th of October. 
50, Albemarie-street, London, September 19th, 1861, 


(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. —ApvertiseMEnts and 


BILLS intended for insertion in the forthcoming OCTOBER NUMBER, are request 
to be forwarded to the Publisher immediately. 


GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 


NATIONAL REVIEW, No. 


intended for insertion in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER are requested to be forwarded 
to the Publisher by the 28rd. BILLS and PROSPECTUSES by the 25th instant, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadilly. 


Price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZINE, Edited by Davip Massoy, 
XXIV. (for OCTOBER, completing the Fourth Volume) will be published op 
FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER 27th. 
CONTENTS: 
I, RAV By Henry KinGsvey, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
Chap. - —In which fresh mischief is brewed. 
»  %.—In which an entirely new, and, as will be seen hereafter, a most im 
portant character is introduced. 
26.—The Derb; 
ILA ZULU FORAY. 
Ill, THE VICTORIES OF LOVE. 4 COVENTRY PATMORE. 
1,—Jane to her mother. 
Il, to Frederick. 
I1L.—Jane to Frederick. 
1V.—Jane to Frederick. 
IV. THE LONDON MUSICAL SEASON, By F.R.S., Mus, B, Oxon, 
V. GOOD AND EVIL: an Essay. By Dr, FELIX EBERTY, of the University of Breslan, 
Concluding Part. 
VI. THE AMERICAN UNION: the Duty and Power of the North to maintain it, 
VII. NATURAL SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS, By J. M. W. 
VIII. FROM LONDON TO BALLACHULISH AND BACK. 
IX. MORE ABOUT MASTERS AND WORKMEN, By THomas HuGuHss, Author of 
‘Tom Brown at Oxford,” 
X. THE. LES QU 
vour: a Memoir,’ 


*,* Vol. * ., handsomely oe ‘in cloth, price 7s. 6d., will be ready on October Ist, 
Vols, 1., I1., and II, are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d, each, 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
eee... by all Bookseilers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


By Epwakp Dricry, Author of “Rome in 199” 


Will be published on the ist of October, price 4s., No. IV. of 


THE NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW: a Quarterly 
CONTENTS: 


Journal of Biological Science. 
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irredeemably dull and obfuscated.”—Sun. 


LEBAHN’S EXERCISES IN GERMAN. Price 3s. 6d. 

“A volume of ‘Exercises in German,’ including in itself all the vocabularies they 
require. The book is well planned; the selections for translation from German into 
Eng)irh, or from English into German, being sometimes curiously well suited to the pur- 
pose for which they are taken. Examiner. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN GERMAN. 6s. 6d. 
“The student could have no guide superior to Mr. Lebahn.”—Literary Gazette, 
Price $s. 6d. each, 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS : with Notes and Complete 


Vocabularies. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL, THE SHADOWLESS MAN, By CHAmIsso. 
EGMONT: a Tragedy, in Five Acts, By GoRTHE. 
WILHELM TELL: a Drama, in Five Acts, By SCHILLER. 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN: a Drama. By GorTue. 
PAGENSTREICHE, A PAGB’S FROLICS: a Comedy. By 
EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Lessine, 
UNDINE: aTale. By Fovqvs. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN POETS, 

“These editions are prepared for the use of learners who read without a master; and 
they will be found convenient for that purpose. In each, the text is followed by a glossary, 
wherein not only the sense of every pave ular phreaa, hut also the dictionary meaning of 
most of the several words, is given in good English. With such aids, a student will find 
no difficulty in these masterpieces.” —Athen eum, 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK: being a Series of 
Exercises in German Penmanship, beautifully engraved on Steel. Price 2s. 6d. 
*,* About Seven Hundred escent Notices iad Lebahn’s Works have appeared, 


LOCKWOOD AND CO., 7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


13, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Ex xplora- 


tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES Joun ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake gami,” 
with Portrait, and numerous Illustrations, 2is. 
“Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told adventures, its rich fund of 
information, and spirited illustrations, will command a wide = of readers. The inte- 
rest of his story never flags fora moment.”—Atheneum. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited from Rare and Unpublished Documents, by 
Dr. CHALLACE. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s, 

“A valuable and interesting work. It unites the fascination of a romance with the 


integrity of history.”—Caronicle. 
THE LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET, gi OF 
‘orming the new 


NAVARRE. By Mies FREER. Price 5s., bound and illustrate 
volume of “ HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS. 
“ We have read this book with great pleasure, and recommend it to a perusal. It 
reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Miss Freer.”’— Post. 


A SAUNTER se BROUGH THE WEST END. By 
LEIGH HUNT. 10s, 6d 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOTICE TO QUIT. By W. G. Witts, Author of “Life's 


Foreshadowings.” Three Vols, 


FAst AND WEST. By J. Frazer Corxran. Three Vols. 


“There is more than usual talent manifested in this attractive novel, together 
ys a cowbination of force and originality which induces the greatest interest,”— 


A \ HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. By Captain Mayne 


(From the French of LUIs DE BELLEMARE.) Three 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. By the ‘Siting of “ Covsix 


Guorrrey,” &c. Three Vols, 


Us DER THE 8 SPELL. By the Author of “ Granpmorugr’s 


Mower,” &. Three 
(Just ready.) 


FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDR, 


Ready at every Bookseller's in Town or Country. Price Five Shillings, 
MR. HENEAGE JESSE’S 


MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD, 


Will be published carly next week, by Mr, KentLEY, of New Burlington-strees, 


EAST LYNNE, 


This Story of Social Life is published this morning. 
Ricwarp Bawtisy, New Burlington 


“MONS. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK, 


THE CHURCH & THE CHRISTIAN WORLD IN 1861, 


Will be published by Mr, Bentuzy immediately, price Five Shillings, 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. 


—— 


This day is published, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 


THE PRISON CHAPLAIN; 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN CLAY, 
CHAPLAIN OF PRESTON GAOL. 


By HIS SON. 


With Selections from his Correspondence, and a Sketch of the 
History of Prison Discipline in England, 
“Few books have appeared of late years better entitled to an attentive than 
eRe presenting a complete narrative of all that has been done, and all that has * 


heen attempted to be accomplished by philanthropists for an amelioration of the condi- 
tion, and an improvement of the morals of the criminal classes,”—London Review, 


rusal t 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, the Fourth Edition, in Three Vols., of 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


TANNHAUS 
OR, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS. 
A POEM. 


By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 


“Tt is seldom that anything so good is published. The Songs of the Bards are perhaps 
no* quite up to the level of the narrative, but the narrative is almost uniformly impressive 
and poetical. We hope that two writers w ‘ho can de so mach may follow up their present 
success with further effurts in the future.”—Saturday Review. 

“Full of beanty of thought, melody of language, and sudden pictures that rise like 
visions before the reader—it is full also of noble purpose and distinct morality..... ‘or 
very many years there has not been a more remarkable poem offered to the English public,” 
—Times, August 2nd. 


CHAPMAN AND HAUL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


READE'’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH: 
A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 
By the Author of “Ir’s Never Too Late to Menp,” 
Will be published the First Week in October. 
Four Vole, 8v0, price £1 11s, 6d, 


TRUBNER AND co., PATERNOSTER ROW, 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


C. J. STEWART, 


11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
HAS ON SALE, 

Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from circumstances connected 

with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Seriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglots, Ancient 
Versions, &c.; the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, and works 
in every department of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistie Writers; Church Fathers, Middle-age 
Authors and Schoolmen; the Reformers and other Divines of the Six- 
teenth Century; the standard English and Foreign Theologians to the 
present time; Ecclesiastical Historians of all Countries, and Monastic 
Histories ; Illustrations of Antiquities, Ecclesiastical and Civil; Councils, 
Canon and Civil Law, Ecclesiastical Polity, &c.; Secular History and 
Antiquities. 

Foreign Orders promptly executed. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SENT POST-FREE, 
Libraries purchased, exch made, valuation for legacy-duty, 4e. 


MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, a New Edition, with Additions and Currections, Post $vo, 14s. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY MEANS 0O 


NATURAL SELECTION; or, oe Preservation of Favoured Races in the struggle 
Life. By CHARLES DaRwin, M.A., F.R.S. 


Also by the same Author, Tenth Thousand, Post 8vo, 9s. 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


County SOCIETY. Three Volumes. 


JOHN MUBRAY, Albemarie-street, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 


NEW LIST OF 


PUBLICATIONS. 


PROFESSOR KINGSLEY’S 
INAUGURAL LECTURE ON 
MODERN HISTORY. 


Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY: 
A Collection of the Best English Poems. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 


Beautifully printed, and bound in extra cloth, 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


“No hook in the English langnaze will make a more de- 
lightful companion than this.”—Spectator. 


PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. 
By PAULI. Translated by E. C. OTTE. 


With a Map, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


“Presents the facts of history with the pleasing acces- 
sories of a romance.”—Clerical Journal. 


LIFE OF EDWARD FORBES, 
THE NATURALIST. 
By Dr. GEO. WILSON, and A. GEIKIE, F.G.S. 


8vo, cloth, 14s. 


“ Few readers will lay it down without having realized 
the personality of the man, and taken a warm interest in 
his fortunes,”—John Bull, 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, 
M.D, OF EDINBURGH. 
By HIS SISTER. 


With Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 


“ His memory will nerve the energies of many a student,” 
—Atheneum, 


CAVOUR: A MEMOIR. 
With a Portrait from an Original Photograph. 
By E. DICEY, Author of “ Rome in 1860.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Gives a full view of Cavour’s influence on the Italian 
Revolution, with details of his life, from authentic sources, 


ROME IN 1860. 
By E. DICEY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 
“Terse, direct, and very graphic.”—Ezaminer. 


THE HUMAN FOOT AND THE 
HUMAN HAND. 
By G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D., FBS. 


With numerous Illustrations, Feap. Svo, 4s. 6d. 
“ A very interesting and useful little book.” —Spectator. 


ALEXANDER SMITH’S 


EDWIN OF DEIRA 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“A perfectly original poem, and fu!) of rare beauties.” 


CITY POEMS. 5s. LIFE DRAMA. 92.02 
FOOT-NOTES FROM THE PAGE 
OF NATURE; 

Or, First Forms of Vegetation. 


By Rev. H. MACMILLAN, F.BSE. 


With numerous Tllustrations, and a coloured 
Frontispiece, Fcap, &vo, 5s. 


4 popular work on Mosses, Lichens, Fresh-water 
Alga, and Fungi. 


CREATION IN PLAN AND IN 
PROGRESS, 


By Professor CHALLIS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


By Dr. WHEWELL. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


Vol. 7s. 6d.; Vol. 6s, 6d.; Vol. IIL., 7s. 6d. 


“There cannot be two opinions, we should think, as to 
the skill with which the work is executed.”—Press. 


THE BROKEN TROTH: 
A Tale of Tuscan Life. 
Translated from the Italian by Ineron. 
Two Vols. Fcap. 8vo, 12s. 


“A charming st The ures are life-like in every 
touch. Atheneum, 


TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND 
PEOPLE. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
First Series. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH NEXT SEASON 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKS. 


In One Vol. 8¥0, 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


By J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


In Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT. 


Sermons Preached before the University 
of Oxford. 


By the Rev. C. P. CHRETIEN, 


Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; and Rector of 
Cholderton, Wilts. 


In Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


By G. DE BEAUMONT. 


With numerous Additions. 


PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE 
ROMANS. 
From the Pandects. 
By J. G. PHILLIMORE, Q.C. 
In One Vol, Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


EGYPTIAN HISTORY FOR THE 
YOUNG, 
By the Author of “Mia and Charlie,” &c. 
In One Vol. Crown 8vo, 


SERMONS 


Preached in Harrow School Chapel, 


By the Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, 
Head Master of the School. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE, 
THE ARTIST. 


By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. 
With numerous Illustrations from his Works, 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
CLASS BOOKS FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS, 


ARITHMETIC Foe THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By Bar- 

pane M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s Cam- 
bridge. New ’Editicn, Crown Svo, cloth, 4s, 6d 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS, By 
SMITH, M.A., Fellow of &t, Peter’s Coll 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown 8ro, cloth, 8s. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, IN {HEIR PRINOLPLES 
AND APPLICATION: with punervus systematic 
arranged taken from the Exa 
nation Pape By BagNARD SMITH, M.A., Feliow of 
St. Peter's C Cu liege, Cambridge. Eighth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. By BARNARD fMITH, 
With Answers. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Or sold 

. Part il. is, Anwers, 


separately, as follows :—Part. 1 
6d, 


FOR THE USE AND 
y 1. TopHUNTER, M.A liow of St. John's College, 

Second Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY FOR OCULLEGES AND 
BUHOOLS. By |. TODHUNTER, M.A., Fellow of St, 
John’s Cvilege, Cambridge. Second Edition, Crown 
Svo, cloth, 5s. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL wor 
THe USE OF COLLEGES AND SC 

ijdge. Crown cloth, 4s. 64 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE seers 
METRY : with a numerous col.ection 
R. D. M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
Crown cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE E OF PLANE AND SPURRICAL TRIGO- 


ETRY y J. C, SNOWBALL, +, Fellow of St, 
Jobe College, "Cambridge. Ninth Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. For 
the Use of the Junior Ciasses at the University, an 
the Higher Classes in Schools. With a Collection 
Ex+mples. By 8. Parkinsoy, B.D., Fellow and Assis- 
tant Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 

ELEMENTARY HY DROSTATICS. By J. B. Pear, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare Cullege, Cambridge. Secund Edition. 
Accompanied by numerous Examples, with the Sulu- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON ANALY Ticat STATICS. With nume- 
rous Examples. By lL. TopMUNTER, M.A., Fellow of St, 
John’s Coliege, Cambridge. Second Eaition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. With numerous Examples. 
By r. G. Tait, Feliow of St. Peter’s Cullege, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, 
Belfast; and W, J. STEELR, late Feliow of St. Peters 
College. 8v0, cluth, 10s. 

A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. y W. ®. Wnees. M. 
of 8t. John’s, Ca e, Tufessor 

athematics in the University of 
8, 6d. 


TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF pig BODIES. With 
numerous Exampies. By E. J. RovutH, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tut: r of Peter's Culiege, Cambr 
Crowu 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON OPTICS. By S. Parxkryson, B.D., 
Fellow of 8t,John’s Coll., Camb. Crown 8vo, cioth, 10s. 6d. 

A GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS, 
With Copious frm = Cam senate 
House Papers. . M.A,, of St. John’s 
Coleg ge, Second rr 4 Pro- 
prietary Schoul. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

A TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. With numerous 
Examples. By I. TopHUNTER, M.A.. Fellow of 8t, 
John’s College, —— Second Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS 
AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With a numerous 
Collection of Kasy Examples progressively arranged, 
cupecteny designed for the Use of Schools and Begin- 
ners. G. Hate PUCKLE, M.A., Principal of Winder- 
lege. Sec: Edition, enlarged and improved, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

EXAMPLES oe AN ALY. TICAL GEOMETRY OF THREB 
DIMENSIONS. By l. TopHUNTER, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 
With numerous Exampies. By 1. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
Feliow and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College, owned 
bridge. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. "with 
numerous Examples. By lL. TopHUNTER, M.A., Fellow 
and As-istant Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, lus, 6d, 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL ~ By 
GEORGE BOOLE, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, ciuth, 1 

A ON THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIF- 
By GEORGE D.C.L. Crown &vo, 
cioth, 

WEIGHT— A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; 
and Useof Wordsin Latin. With 
cises. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 

WRIGHT.-_THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME: An easy 
Narrative, abridged from the First Book of Livy the 
omission of difficult passages, being a First 
Reosing Book, with Grammatical Notes. Feap. 8vo, 
clot 

A ING BOOK. by tee Rev. 

HARING, M.A., ppingham G 
late Felluw of King’s College” Cambridge, 
8vo, cloth, 26. 6d, 

SALLUST FOR SCHOOLS. By C. BD. 
Author of “ History of Rome.” Second Edition. Feap, 

+, The Jugurtha and the Catil be had separately, 

6 Jugurtha an e Catilina m se 
price 2s. 6d. each, bound Le cloth, 
ht FOR SCHOOLS With English Notes. By 
BE. B. Mayor, M.A. Crown 8vo, civth, 64. 
ei. SECOND PHILIPPIC. With Engiteh Notes 
and Introduction transla m, with Corree- 
. Mayor, M.A, 


= aud Additions. By Jo 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

HELLENICA; or, a HISTORY of GREECE in GREE 
ae related by Diodorus and Thucydides, being a Fi 
Greek Book, with Notes, Critical 
and Histori By J. WRicut, M. A., of Trinity Gol- 
lege, Cambridge, and Head Masier of Sutton Coldfield 
Grammar School, Second Edition, with a Vocabulary, 
12mo, cloth, $s. 

ES DE The Greek Text 
Enzlish N By "iste Fellow 
King’s Collewe, Cambr e. to wh 
is prefixed ASSCHIN ES AGAINST w 
English Notes. Feap. 8vo, cioth, 

ASCHYLI Sp The Greek Text with E 

Notes, and an Introduction, containing an Seas 
Dissertations, By BNARD DRake, M.A. 
of King’s College, Cambridge. cloth, 

8. 

xt with AUGHAN, 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, red leaves, 5s. 

Ta ELEMENTS of onenmar TAUGHT in ENGLISH. 

By E. THRING, M.A., r of Uppingham Grammar 
School. Third Edition. “temo, bound in cloth, @s, 

THE CHILD’S GRAMMAR. Being the substance of t 
above, with Examples for Practice. Adapted for Senne 
Classes. . THRING, M.A.. Master of Uppingham 

A New Edition. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s, 


Macuuian & Co., Londen and Cambridge. 
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EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 


These celebrated Harmoniums are made throughout at Messrs. Boosry and Curnc’s Mannufactories, London, and are not only distinguished for 
their rich and organ-like quality of tone, but are manufactured in that substantial and superior manner peculiar to English-made goods, 


EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 


The most celebrated living musicians, including Balfe, Sterndale Bennett, Cipriani, Potter, Best, Henry Smart, &c., have testified to the 

extraordinary merits of these instruments. These testimonials, as well as others from the clergy and the press, are attached to the Illustrate 

Catalogue just published, comprising instruments from 6 to 140 Guineas, with one and two rows of keys, the percussion action and pedalg.— 
Gratis, upon application to Boosry and Cutne, 24, Holles-street, London. 


EVANS'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM, AT SIX GUINEAS, 


In a french-polished pine case, has the full compass, five octaves, double pedals, an? a soft, subdued, agreeable quality of tone, designed, as ity 
name implies, expressly to suit a cottage or small sitting-room. 


EVANS’'S No. 1 or TEN GUINEA HARMONIUM 


Is in a handsome french-polished oak case, and possesses that rich and organ-like quality of tone so peculiar to all Evans's Harmoniums, 
Suitable for a school or chapel. 


EVANS’S No. 3 or NINETEEN GUINEA HARMONIUM, 


In oak case; has unison trebles, as well as the Bourdon stop, which adds an octave to the bass. This instrument is especially adapted for 
leading public worship. 


< 


EVANS’S No. 6a or THIRTY-SIX GUINEA HARMONIUM, 


With twelve stops, is the most effective instrument made with a single row of keys (excepting the Drawing-room Model at 55 Guineas.) 
Brilliancy, sweetness, and great power are combined in this instrument. Suitable either for a drawing-room or a good-sized church. 


EVANS’S No. 9 or NEW PATENT ENGLISH HARMONIUM, 


With two rows of keys and five and a half octaves of vibrators. Price 68 Guineas, in a very handsome rosewood case. The most perfect 
instrument without pedals yet offered to the public. Many of the testimonials from the profession and press refer particularly to this most effective 
and beautiful instrument, 


EVANS’S No. 10 or PEDAL HARMONIUM, 


Price 47 Guineas, in a handsome solid American walnut case; has nine stops. The pedals have a compass of two octaves and a third, 
and contain diapason and Bourdon, independent reeds. 


EVANS’S No. 11 or NEW PATENT ENGLISH MODEL HARMONIUM, 


With two rows of keys and pedals, price 130 Guineas, is the most complete Harmonium ever constructed, possessing all the attributes of an organ. 
To give an account of the capabilities of this instrument in an advertisement would be impossible. 


BOOSEY AND CHING, Harmonrum Mantracturers, 24, Lonpon. 
The Factories are at Davies-street and Wells-street, Oxford-street. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SEASON. 


To be had at the Libraries, and of all Musicsellers in Town and Country. 


a. d, s. d, 
PRINCE GALITZIN’S RUSSIAN QUADRILLE MARRIOTT’S COLLEEN BAWN WALTZ (Illustrated) 4 0 
PRINCE GALITZIN’S KOZLOW POLKA............ (ditto) .. | MARRIOTT’S WATERFALL GALLOP (ditto) ' cf 
PRINCE GALITZIN’S COURIER GALLOP.......... (ditto) .. me | MARRIOTI’S HENRIETTA WALTZ (ditto) 40 
KUHE’S BALLO IN MASCHERA (Two Fantasias) .......... each MELLON’S PATTI POLKA 
KUHE’S SCHUBERT'S AVE GOLLMICK’S BROKEN RING.......... 2 6 
KUHE’S SCHUBERT'S SERENADE .. GOLLMICK’S MAIDENS UF TYROL................ 26 
KUHE’S SCHUBERT'S ADIEU | MAUSS’ MERRILY OVER THE SNOW 30 
KUHE’S SCHUBERT’S PRAISE OF TEARS ..... MAUSS’ MUSIC OF THE WAVES .......... 3 0 
KUHE’S SCHUBERT'S THINE IS MY HEART.. | LAURENT S BEBTHOVEN WALTS 40 
KUHE’S SCHUBERT’S WANDEBER............-. | LAURENT’S SPRING BUDS’ WALTZ (illustrated) .... . 40 
KUHE’S BIANCA GALLOP ........ BURCKHARDT’S BALLO IN MASCHERA QUADRILLE. . 30 
KUHE'S BIANCA FANTASIA | BURCKHARDT’S BALLO IN MASCHERA WALTZ....... 30 
MUSGRAVE’S MOSS ROSE WALTZ (Illustrated) BURCKHARDT’S DUODAH GALLOP 
MUSGRAVE'S BRIGHTON QUADRILLE BURCKHARDT’S RAMSGATE SANDS QUADRILLE (Llustrated)........ 

USGRAVE’S CREMORNE GALLODP...... (ditto) .. 

ASCHER’S BALLO IN MASCHERA .............. } PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
ASCHER’S MELODIA DIVINIA ...... 5 0 
BENEDVICT’S CHERRY RIPE .. | SCHL=SER’S MARTHA 
BENEDICT’S ALBION ........ | SCHLC@SSER’S TRAVIATA, 50 
BENEDICT’S EKIN ........ | SCHLE@SSER’S DINORAH . 5 0 


BENEDICT’S CALEDONIA 


MADAME OURY’S AULD R SONGS. 
MADAME OURY’S BIANCA .., WON'T YOU TELL ME WHY (by Crarrszz) ... 
MADAME OURY’S BALLO IN MASCHERA THE BROOK (ditto) at 


THE OLD PINK THORN (ditto) ae 
THE ROSE LOOKING IN AT THE WINDOW 
A LOVING HEART (by Mrs, Jerrotp) .. 

FOR EVER AND EVER (ditto) se 
THE STAR AND THE WATER LILY (b: 
OUR GOOD BARK SAILS TO-NIGHT (New Ballad) 
THE TALISMAN (Russian 
ALADDIN (Comic Song, by Hznry J. Brron Esq.) 


RICHE’S AU REVOIR POLKA BRILLANTE 
RICHE’S FAREWELL NOCTURNE. ............ 
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